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THE WEEK. 


A WEEK in which nobody could tell what would 
happen has been followed by a week in which most 
things happened as they were expected to happen. 
There was no doubt last week of the defeat of the 
strikers. The men who marched to the Winter Palace 
on the famous Sunday morning were doomed from 
the first if the Government cared to crush them. The 
strike was a foregone failure, if its hopes depended on 
its capacity of resistance to arms and famine. When 
General Trepoff assumed command in the capital, 
he assumed command over a beaten city. For the 
moment the spectre of a red terror had been buried. 
But the Government, if it had subdued this un- 
armed remonstrance without difficulty, was not likely 
to deal out indiscriminate revenge. The Government 
tried to divide its enemies by sending the men of 
letters to prison and professing to take the workmen 
under its protection. Hurried manifestoes appeared 
explaining that the Tsar was about to make provision 
for the workmen’s needs, and on Wednesday he re- 
ceived a deputation at the Riding School. 

THE deputation consisted of thirty-four workmen 
representing the cmployés of various factories and 
workshops in St. Petersburg, and it was accompanied 
by General Trepoff and the Minister of Finance. 
The Tsar addressed them in a short speech in which 
he said they had permitted themselves to be led away 
and deceived by traitors and enemies of the Father- 
land. He knew that the life of a workman was not an 
easy One, but to come as a rebel mob to declare their 
wants was acrime. He would take measures, in his 
solicitude for the working classes, which would assure 
that everything possib!e would be done to improve 
their lot and to secure the examination of their demands 
through legal channels. He was convinced of the 
workmen’s devotion to himself and would pardon their 
transgression. After the address the workmen went 
to church, and later they were entertained at 
dinner. The Tsar and Tsarina have given General 
Trepoff 50,000 roubles for the relief of the widows 
of the victims of the massacre. Friday’s telegrams 
report a recrudescence of the strike in some of the 
factories on the ground that the deputation was chosen 
by the authorities and not by the workmen. 





NOTHING is more significant of the strength 
of the reform movement than the anxiety of 
the manufacturers not to exasperate their relations 
with their workmen. Last week the Moscow manu- 
facturers spontaneously implored the Government not 
to use soldiers for the repression of the strike in that 
city. The St. Petersburg manufacturers met on 
Wednesday and adopted several resolutions. They 
decided that the general demands should be re- 
ferred to the Minister of Finance for treatment as 
soon as possible by legislation. The particular demands 
at the several factories they refused to discuss until the 
men were at work, and they added that they would 
take no measures to denounce or punish the ringleaders, 
that they would not discriminate between the men who 
struck voluntarily and those who struck under 
compulsion, and that they would collect funds for the 
dead workmen’s widows. The temper of the masters 
is probably not so much a matter of concerted policy 
with the bureaucracy as a genuine reflection of the 
sympathies and fears of St. Petersburg. 





TueE strike itself has been followed by strikes in 
many parts of Russia, including, according to one tele- 
gram, Siberia. Itis stated that there isa railway strike 
at Krasnoyarsh, and that Irkutsk is under martial law. 
Both these places are important stations on the 
Siberian railway, and Irkutsk is one of the principal 
depots for concentrating stores before sending them on 
to Kuropatkin. If this message—a Reuter’s telegram 
sent from Irkutsk on Wednesday—is correct, the 
strategical gravity of the situation is obvious. Warsaw 
is the scene of the most terrible anarchy. The 
strike there was organised by the Polish Social Party 
as a demonstration of sympathy with the working 
men of Russia. It began on Friday and was so 
successful that all business was suspended. The 
troops were called out on Saturday and, after firing 
blank cartridges all day long, began shooting in earnest 
and at random in theevening. The collisions with the 
soldiers have been followed by the outbreaks of 
hooligans. All official news is censored, but the 
accounts that have reached St. Petersburg from 
private persons state that 1,200 persons had been 
killed or wounded by Monday evening. 


Dr. DiLLon sent the news on Thursday that the 
Tsar, who had heard some plain truths from M. 
Witte about the events of Sunday week, had yielded 
to the representations of M. Yermoloff, the Minister 
of Agriculture, and decided on a policy of conciliation 
and reform. According to this message the Tsar 
decided to entrust M. Witte, as President of the 
Committee of Ministers, with the task of extending 
and developing the principles of reform laid down in 
the ukase of Christmas Day. Order is to be restored 
by peaceful methods and the co-operation of the 
Russian nation is invited by the Government. The 
methods are to be left largely to the discretion of M. 
Witte, and they may include the summoning of the 
Zemsky Assembly. This assembly was last summoned 
by Peter the Great’s father, just as the States General 
met in 1789 for the first time since 1614. But the 
Standard correspondent roundly contradicts the story, 
and it seems probable that. though the Tsar meditates 
reform on the general lines of the December policy, he 
has not yet gone the lengths of acceding to the demand 
for a Zemsky Assembly. Prince Mirski’s resignation 
has at last been definitely accepted. 


OF the persone dramatis little is accurately known. 
Father Gapon is variously reported to be in hospital, 
in a monastery, and in Sweden. Maxim Gorki is 
stated by everybody but the Standard correspondent 
to have been released already. The German Socialist 
paper Vorwaerts gave currency to a wild rumour that 
this distinguished writer was to be hanged, with the 
result that men of letters in all countries and of all 
opinions joined in an immediate protest. This outburst 
of admiration loses nothing of its value from the fact 
that the great novelist’s life was probably never in 
danger. There have been several meetings to 
express sympathy with the Russian reform movement, 
and subscription funds have Leen opened. To sub- 
scribe to political agitation against the Russian 
Government is more likely to injure than to 
help the cause of reform. English Unionists and 
English Home Rulers would not be more attracted to 
the cause of Home Rule if foreign nations helped to 
subsidise it. But funds given through the labour 
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organisations are given to labour movements every- 
where, and this particular form of charity would not 
be taken as a part of the political designs of the 
allies of Japan. 


Tuose who read the war news mainly in the hope 
of discovering melodramatic tit-bits will live long 
before they hear of anything more painful than the 
conditions under which the recent operations on the 
Japanese left have been carried on. With the 
thermometer at 40 degrees below freezing point, 
in ice and snow, Grippenberg’s force has been 
set to perform the task of attacking scattered 
villages in which the enemy has long been 
entrenched—a terrible business at any time. The 
main facts appear to be that Grippenberg, having 
established a position on the left bank of the Hun-ho, 
operated thence in the direction of Liao-yang. A 
number of Japanese positions were taken, with great 
loss of life; and a check was at length given to the 
advance at Sandepu, the point on which the Japanese 
left reposes, and held by the Japanese with a very strong 
force. As to the relative strength of the two sides, we 
have only General Oyama’s statement that at least 
seven divisions of infantry and one cavalry 
division were involved in the Russian attack. 
The opposing force was, clearly, much superior 
in numbers at the end of the operations, which 
were active from the 25th to the 29th, when General 
Grippenberg was forced back again to the right bank 
of the Hun-ho, with a loss estimated by Russian un- 
official telegrams at 10,000 men and two general 
officers wounded. The Japanese losses are put at 
7,000; and it must be added that this is probably 
below the truth. From a source often well-informed 
comes the statement that General Kuropatkin takes a 
very severe view of Grippenberg’s conduct of the opera- 
tions at Sandepu, which are said to have involved 
useless slaughter. In the present condition of the 
Russian force, relative to that of the enemy, this 
could certainly not be afforded. The whole movement 
has long been expected, and its result is not of a 
conclusive character. 


Tue British evidence before the North Sea Com- 
mission came to anend on Monday. The captain of 
the Swedish vessel Aldebaran gave evidence that on 
the evening of October 22 he was fired at for an hour 
by a warship. The Russians protested against this 
evidence as irrelevant and Mr. O’Beirne, in answer 
said that the British case was that the Kamchatka, 
which remained behind the Russian fleet, supposed the 
Aldebaran to be a torpedo boat and fired at her. She 
then sent a wireless message to Admiral Rodjestvensky 
to say she had been attacked by torpedo boats; and 
this message, according to the British case, caused 
the Russians to fire on the fishing-boats. The Russian 
officers gave evidence at the ensuing sittings. 
Lieutenant Valrond of the Kamchatka read out 
the wireless messages sent by him to the admiral. 
These messages stated that the Kamchatka was being 
attacked on all sides by torpedo boats. Captain Klado 
was very positive that there was a torpedo boat on 
either side of the squadron, and Lieutenants Ellis and 
Shramshenko confirmed him. Captain Klado, in cross- 
examination, explained the fact that a shell fired at a 
torpedo boat two miles away hit a trawler 150 yards 
off by the rolling of the warship from which the shell 
was fired. On Thursday Commander Kayes was 
called by the British to give expert evidence to the 
effect that it is possible to mistake a battleship at a 
distance for a destroyer. To this Admiral Fournier 
pointed out that the Russians would be able to esti- 
mate the size of the Aurora by the fishing boats which 
were near at hand. = 

On Friday last week M. Rouvier, the new Prime 
Minister, made his statement on Government policy to 


the Chamber of Deputies. He began by repudiating 
the methods of delation which were so largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the fall of M. Combes, and 
declared his determination ‘‘ to conduct the affairs of 
the State solely by means of the regular and legal 
organs of the Administration without the assistance of 
any outside organisation of any kind.” He then pro- 
ceeded to sketch the Ministerial programme of a bill 
for assistance to the aged and incurable, the income- 
tax bill, the separation of Church and State, and a 
measure to provide a workmen’s superannuation fund, 
The new Minister’s programme is largely that of his 
predecessor, but doubts are entertained by the Radicals 
of the sincerity of his advocacy of Separation, and M. 
Clémenceau has been attacking him in 7Aurore as an 
untrustworthy Opportunist with a past in which rela- 
tions with his Right have figured. M. Rouvier’s refusal 
to give precedence to a measure of Separation is partly 
responsible for Radical discontent. According to the 
Débats, the new Minister of Creeds has rejected M. 
Combes’s amendments of the Briand bill making for 
a police discipline and confiscation of Church property, 
and has decided to introduce a new bill. M. Rouvier 
appears to start with the goodwill of a large majority 
and a resolution of confidence in the Government 
programme was carried by 410 votes to 107. 

Durinc the last week continental opinion has 
been greatly exercised by the publication in the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of the new draft treaties 
of commerce which Count von Biilow has succeeded in 
negotiating with Russia, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Rumania and Servia, and, it is interesting to add, 
Austria, which has been the chief. obstacle in the way 
of the Chancellor. The main feature of the treaties 
is the acceptance of the new minimum duties on foreign 
grain, the insertion of which in the “ fighting ” tariff 
bill of 1902 was an object of such stormy opposition in 
the Reichstag and largely contributed to the success 
of the Socialists at the last General Election. The 
duties on foreign grain will thereby (if, as seems 
probable, the treaties receive the assent of the 
Reichstag) be raised from 35 marks to 50 or 55 
marks per ton. The Agrarians have also triumphed 
through the acceptance by Austria of a clause em- 
powering the German Government to close its frontiers 
upon occasion to the admission of Austrian cattle—a 
measure ostensibly of veterinary prevention but quite 
capable of being turned to Protectionist purposes. A 
remarkable feature of the Russian treaty is the number 
of semi-political concessions dealing with the position 
of German subjects in Russia which bear witness to 
the friendly relations existing between the two 
Governments. The treaties as a whole seem to point 
the moral that the fighting-tariff policy only leads to a 
disastrous raising of tariffs all round. 

Tue broad result of the Hungarian elections is now 
known, as nearly all the constituencies have polled. 
Count Tisza, in spite of his personal success in Buda- 
pesth, has been defeated. His party only numbers 
about 150 in a house of 413. The principal gainers 
are the party of Independence under Louis Kossuth, 
who now count over 160; but they will need the 
support of several of the smaller sections in order to 
form a majority. It is said that Count Tisza will 
advise the King to send for Count Andrassy, the leader 
of a small section of dissentient Liberals who broke 
away from the party over the Obstruction Rules and 
adopted the programme of manhood suffrage and 
Hungarian Independence. Whether either of these 
ideas will be pressed remains to be seen. If the former, 
then it would seem that so tremendous a question as 
that of separation from Austria should be referred to 
the enlarged electorate. There are some reasons for 
thinking that the Kossuthites are not very anxious to 
carry their popular programme into execution. 
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Tue Boers in the Transvaal have followed the 
example of the independent Englishmen in that colony 
and declared that they want not Lord Milner’s sham 
representative institutions but genuine responsible 
Government. They have reconstructed their political 
organisation with Generals Botha and de la Rey and 
other leading Boers on the Central Committee. They 
disagree with the proposal to arrange redistribution 
on the basis of voters instead of population, a 
scheme, as Lord Milner himself said, a little novel 
to Englishmen at home. Further, they protest 
against withholding self-government from the Orange 
River Colony. If Russia is about to relax her 
absolutist rule over Poland it would not seem too 
daring or advanced a policy for a Western Power to 
follow her example in South Africa. Perhaps if the 
Tory Government holds office long enough, we shall yet 
see mass meetings in Russia to express the sympathy 
of enlightened peoples with the demands of a British 
colony to be released from the Special Ordinance and 
the despotism of alien officials. But this irony will pro- 
bably be prevented by the accession to office of a 
Government which will reflect the spirit finely ex- 
pressed by Mr. Russell in his brilliant speech at the 
Eighty Club on Wednesday. Mr. Russell said that 
Liberals were the friends of freedom everywhere—not 
only in St. Petersburg and Warsaw but in Dublin and 
Pretoria. We believe that this agitation will not be 
without a liberalising effect on those Englishmen who 
are apt to be the friends of every country’s subjects 
but their own. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Gainsborough on 
Wednesday night was not a great success, in spite of 
flash lights, music, and trained choirs singing dirges on 
the decay of our commerce : 

“Gone are the days when our trade was brisk and gay, 

Gone are the days when we held commercial sway.” 

And so on, and so on. It was the largest ‘‘all- 
seated” audience that Mr. Chamberlain has yet 
addressed, as the Tariff Reform Press proudly tells 
us. There were no fewer than 7,000 chairs all made in 
Germany and Russia. We do not find in the speech 
itself (as some of our contemporaries profess to do) 
any abandonment of Protection. He said very truly 
that the policy of Little Englandism (by which he 
means the traditional policy of this country) is closely 
connected with the doctrine of free imports. ‘ If 
you are one of those who hate the very name of 
Imperialism, as I think Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man said he did the other day, I agree that you 
are consistent, you are honest, in saving that 
under those circumstances you see no reason for a 
change in our fiscal policy.” In short, Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly admits what we have always urged that 
Imperialism and militarism, with their accessories of 
war and greed for other people’s territory, are blood 
relations of Protection. Protection is merely the com- 
mercial policy of Imperialism. ‘‘ The two go together,” 
as Mr. Chamberlain said, and it was ‘part of his 
policy ” at Gainsborough on Wednesday night to show 
in ‘what way they are connected.” And upon the 
whole, in spite of the awkward ‘‘ sugar” interruption, 
we find that for once Mr. Chamberlain made out his 
thesis. But, unluckily for him, Imperialism is even 
more unpopular than Protection. Imperialism and 
Protection in their present plight remind us of the case 
of two bad swimmers. ‘The more they cling to one 
another the more likely they are to be drowned. 





THE revenue for the fourth financial week of the 
year was only a few thousands below the average 
weekly amount required to bring it up to the 143 
millions for which Mr. Austen Chamberlain esti- 
mated last year. The screw is being turned upon 
income-tax payers with a vengeance. Already the 
collectors have issued printed forms threatening to 





enforce payment unless the amount required is re- 
mitted within ten days. In this way Mr. Chamber- 
lain will force into the exchequer more than the year’s 
income - tax; for he has had last year’s arrears 
but he will leave no arrears to his successor. By this 
proceeding he will (1) gain unpopularity and (2) he will 
be compelled to estimate for a smaller produce of the 
income-tax for next year. We have good reason for 
believing that some belated economies are being 
attempted at the Admiralty. Judging from Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's speeches, the chaos at the War Office has 
prevented that incompetent Minister from fulfilling 
his promise of substantial retrenchment. There 
does, however, seem to be reason to believe that 
the wave of economy which is felt all over the country 
will not be quite lost on the Ministers who are framing 
the military and naval estimates for next year. In any 
case the House of Commons will attack the estimates 
in a very different fashion from last year. A treatise 
on the subject has been prepared by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Lord Welby, and others, and will be published next 
week by the Cobden Club. 





Two important speeches on agricultural policy 
have been made during the last week. Mr. Yerburgh, 
speaking to the members of the Farmers’ Club on 
Monday, gave a most encouraging account of the 
progress of the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
This society was formed in 1901, and there are now 
104 co-operative agricultural societies affiliated 
to it. Mr. Yerburgh has done a great service 
by the energy with which he _ has_ preached 
this important cause. The next Government, we 
believe, will give a great stimulus and extension to 
co-operation by legislation for creating the men who 
make the best co-operators. This was the moral of 
Lord Carrington’s excellent speech at Spalding on 
Thursday. Lord Carrington, speaking on rural de- 
population, pointed out that as the result of the encour- 
agement of small holdings in the Spalding district the 
rural exodus had fallen from 2,280 in the ten years 
ending 1892 to 155 in the last ten years. Private 
persons can doa great deal to promote this object by 
supporting the efforts of men like Lord Carrington and 
Mr. Impey, from whose pen we publish an interesting 
letter. Lord Carrington is president of the new society 
just formed for stimulating interest and experiments in 
co-operative small holdings. 

Last Saturday Mr. Wood and his Orchestra, at 
the Queen’s Hall, provided a most instructive contrast. 
Richard Strauss’s ‘*Don Juan” was followed by 
Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, a work of artifice 
by a work of art. In both there is a great deal of 
noise—in both the capacities of the orchestra for 
expression are strained to the utmost ; but in the one 
case a most ingenious virtuoso is displaying his 
virtuosity, in the other a man of genius is expressing 
himself. To say this is not to condemn Strauss whole- 
sale. He may be a man of genius with a weakness for 
ingenuity. But in the “Don Juan” he has let his 
ingenuity run away with him. It is supposed to express 
the varying mental states of a rather German Don 
Juan, but none of these get into the music, which 
remains formless and insignificant, a show piece 
for the orchestra and nothing more. The Symphony, 
too, has some weaknesses, now in the way of hysteria, 
now of irrelevant embroideries ; but it is all strangely 
alive and moving, as full of life as a tale of Tolstoy’s. 
The vague programme which Tchaikowsky provided 
for it really helps the hearer to understand it. He 
feels that it was written not to give an external stimulus 
to an aimless invention, but to explain, as well as words 
could explain it, what the composer was trying to ex- 
press in his music. The expression isimperfect. The 
composer’s facility sometimes carries him past his 
object ; but he has abundance of matter of deep signifi- 
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cance to express ; and at the end you feel that his in- 
spiration has filled the whole work and carried it to a 
triumphant conclusion. Both works were admirably 
performed, and Mr. Wood's new band is now quite 
equal to the old one. 


Ir is very good news that a repertory theatre is to 
be opened in London at Easter under the management 
of Mr. Philip Carr, who has directed the excellent 
revivals of old English plays lately given by the 
Mermaid Society at the Royalty Theatre. There is to 
be a permanent stock company to which most of the 
actors who so distinguished themselves in the Mermaid 
Society revivals will belong, and the company will act 
not only the works of the old dramatists but also plays 
of modern writers such as Messrs. Barrie, Haddon 
Chambers, W. S. Gilbert, and Pinero. There will be 
two seasons in London, one for two months in 
the spring, beginning on Easter Monday, and one 
for two months in the autumn, beginning on Sep- 
tember 1. Performances will also be given from 
time to time in the provinces. It is proposed 
to produce a fresh play every week during the season. 
The theatre will also act as a school, taking pupils who 
will perform the smaller parts and thus obtain a prac- 
tical training such as at present does not exist in 
London. Thus the enterprise will be free from all 
those disadvantages which at present seem to make a 
healthy dramatic art impossible in England. It will 
have no long runs to weary the actors of their work, 
and no perpetual changes of personnel, which are as 
harmful to a company of actors as to an eight of oars- 
men. It will not act rubbish, and it will not sacrifice 
all art to the predominance of individuals. 


Ir is said that Sir Edward Poynter is about to 
resign the Directorship of the National Gallery, and 
a correspondence, initiated by a letter under the signa- 
ture ‘‘Amator Artium,”’ has sprung up in the 7imes 
upon the duties and qualifications of the Director. 
Everyone, except Mr. C. L. Eastlake, is agreed that 
the present system does not work well. The Director 
at present has a good many incongruous duties, but 
very little power. He is, in fact, half a figure-head 
and half a maid-of-all-work. The power is all in the 
hands of the Board of Trustees, who, though they 
may be eight cultivated gentlemen, as Mr. Eastlake 
says, all distinguished for their love of art and for the 
ownership of famous collections, are not able to achieve 
an impossibility—that is, to perform the functions of a 
single expert, any more than eight volunteer colonels, 
well read in the history of war, could take the place of 
a General in the field. An army under such leadership 
would certainly remain inactive until it was put to flight 
by the enemy ; and the National Gallery, as we all know, 
is strangely inactive—when it does make an important 
purchase, only doing so at an exorbitant price. Mr. 
Eastlake appears to think the constitution of the 
National Gallery the best possible. We can only ask 
him whether he thinks it gets as good value for its 
money or shows as much enterprise as the Berlin 
Gallery for which Dr. Bode buys with as free a hand as 
is possible in the nature of things. 


As Mr. Judge, the secretary of the Further Strand 
Improvement Committee, says in his letter to the 7zmes, 
‘‘there are questions which are outside the haggling of 
the market, and the making of the Strand into a noble 
thoroughfare is one ot them,” If the frontage on the 
north side of the Strand between the east and west 
ends of Aldwych be placed where the County Council 
at present intend it to be, a fine opportunity will be lost. 
The frontage will be placed so as to spoil the whole 
view from St. Mary’s Church of St. Clement Danes and 
the Law Courts. Everyone must have been struck by 


the beauty and picturesqueness of that view at present. 
It is a piece of undesigned good luck; but unless the 
County Council alter their minds, it will soon cease 
to exist. The frontage will hide all the Law 
Courts and half of St. Clement Danes, and the result 
will be only one more example of the chaotic meanness 
of which most of London is composed. The Further 
Strand Improvement Committee, supported by many 
eminent architects and others, are urging the County 
Council to place the frontage further back, so 
that the view may not be spoilt by an obtrusive and 
ill-placed block of buildings. The County Council at 
present refuse to listen to these representations. It will 
cost, they say, about a quarter of a million of money 
to make the change. Even if that be so, it will surely 
be worth making. We have not so many fine prospects 
in London that we can afford to sacrifice a new one. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


E do not know whether any superstitious 
memories crossed the mind of the Tsar when 
he appointed the Riding School at Tsarkoe for his meet- 
ing last Wednesday with the workmen’s deputation. 
Perhaps if the Grand Duke Vladimir is as close a 
student of the French Revolution as rumour describes 
him he will have thought with some uneasiness 
of that other riding school in which Louis XVI. 
found a prisoner’s refuge from the populace of 
Paris. The meeting itself was, of course, very 
different from the scene at which the Legislative As- 
sembly took the hunted King under its protection. 
The Tsar received the workmen as their master, blamed 
their demonstration, forgave their rebellion, and 
sent them away to tell their fellow-workmen of the 
kindly spirit in which their Little Father thought of 
them. If remorse has ever gnawed at his memory of 
the fatal Sunday’s work, the Autocrat kept it hidden 
from his subjects. He was still the absolute ruler of 
all the Russias, the only source of authority, leader- 
ship, beneficence, and pardon. 

If the Tsar had met the strikers in their thousands 
at the Winter Palace he would have given history a 
more striking scene than this rehearsed ceremony 
with a handful of delegates; and yet Wednesday’s 
meeting will perhaps possess a very real historical 
interest. It may prove to be the last occasion 
on which an absolute Tsar met his subjects in 
Russia. Nicholas II. is still very far from being mere 
Citizen Romanoff, but if Dr. Dillon’s account of his 
latest decision is correct, he has already signed a ukase 
entrusting M. Witte with a commission to initiate large 
and comprehensive reforms, including possibly even 
the summoning of a representative assembly. This 
account may be premature, or the Tsar may change 
his mind, or M. Witte may be conquered by the 
interests and forces that oppose him. Ill or any of 
these things may happen, and yet it seems safe to con- 
clude that the events of the last few months have finally 
dethroned the conception of the Tsardom as it was 
preached by the man who formed Nicholas’s mind. 

M. Pobiedonosteff is now an old man, but he will 
live long enough, we fancy, to see the catastrophe of 
the ideas in which he moulded the Tsar. Dr. Creighton, 
who was very much impressed by him as a statesman 
when he went to the Coronation, described him asa most 
interesting man of powerful mind, clear vision, and 
large knowledge. His theories of Russian government 
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have been explained in the volume Reflections of a 
Russian Statesman, published six years ago. His defence 
of absolutism follows the methods of Mr. Balfour’s 
defence of Christianity. He attacked the vanity of 
constitutional government as Mr. Baltour attacked the 
vanity of science. Constitutional government, he argues, 
is no freer than absolutism and it is far less permanent. 
He has Burke’s hatred of the influence of journalists 
and men of phrases and abstract ideas. He dismisses 
as the most empty or delusions the modern belief that 
democracy and toleration and legalised rights spread 
freedom, culture, the commerce of convictions, or the 
dominion of truth. All these things represent the 
supremacy of frivolous opinions, random interests, 
and insincere men. The theorists forget the just power 
of prejudice. ‘‘The learned do not understand that 
the masses see with their souls,” that they must 
worship, that they live by faith, that the true guarantee 
of their welfare is the supreme unchallenged theocratic 
State. Such a State must persecute, for it has to 
maintain an intellectual unity against the invasions of 
theorists and vain inquirers, men more intolerant than 
the most intolerant of faiths. It can concede nothing 
to heresy orprivate opinion, for it is a political unity, 
and if it loses anything of its authority it prepares 
anarchy. This is the faith of the Tsar’s tutor, and it 
explains not only the Tsar’s long resistance to reform 
but the reaction that has marked his reign. To the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod the most insignificant o 

Western institutions suggests the thunder of a dreaded 
freedom just as you can hear in the shell from the 
beach the eternal roar of the sea. 

A Government living on this theory does brutal] 
and ludicrous things, for it defends itself by force, 
espionage, and merciless pursuit. The distant echo of 
anarchy rather than any inherent brutality in the 
Russian nature makes it brutal. This view is, at any rate, 
suggested not only by all Russian fiction but by the 
extracts from pamphlets published about the war in the 
Far East quoted by Mr. Hagberg Wright in a remarkably 
interesting article in the Nineteenth Century. Their tone 
is sympathetic and humane, and they do not try, as 
politicians so often do, to exasperate the popular 
mind against the enemy, a tribute either to the 
heart of the peasant readers or else to that of the 
official writers. But every Government of sheer 
force does brutal things, and th2 Russian is the 
chief example of such Governments. It lives per- 
manently in the state of mind in which all Governments 
live when they find themselves at war with freedom. 
The bureaucracy punishes schoolboys as our officials 
sent schoolgirls to prison in Cape Colony, because a 
system relying on such resources dare not shrink from 
the reductio ad absurdum of its theories. The days of 
this rule are over, whatever the rule that is to follow, 
The massacre of Sunday week was its last and fata] 
expression. Even if the Tsar is not in earnest about 
the concessions attributed to him, the disintegration of 
Russian society has gone too far to admit of the 
rehabilitation of this species of autocracy. When 
M. Pobiedonosteff wrote his book ten years ago he was 
arguing with the visionaries, the theorists, the men who 
have given Russia her proud fameinletters. To-day the 
Tsar argues with the Russian people. Small minorities 
may be crushed. To try to crush a people is to 
guarantee its triumph. 





If we are not mistaken, events have not only 
broken down this system, they have carried Russian 
politics beyond the arrangements in which M. Witte 
wished to fix them. M. Witte has been the great 
champion of materialism. His ideal was a bureau- 
cracy maintaining itself not by a powerful orthodox 
uniformity but by an effective and honest administra- 
tion. If M. Pobiedonosteff looked to English govern- 
ment in the West for a warning, M. Witte looked 
to British government in the East for an 
example. Both alike hated constitutional government, 
but M. Witte believed in legality as firmly as M. Pobie- 
donosteff believed in arbitrary power. M. Witte is 
said to have despaired already of his own solution 
and to be a convert to the Liberal demand for a Con- 
stitution. What form that Constitution will take it is 
impossible to say. If experience of Russian traditions 
goes for anything, it is safe to conjecture that the 
leading characteristic of a reformed Russian Govern- 
ment will be the development and democratisation ot 
the zemstvos. 

What reason, it may be said, is there for supposing 
that this chapter of furious expectation will end otherwise 
than ended the achievements of the sixties—in renewed 
repression on the one side, renewed terrorism on the 
other? The reasons aretwo. The first is the remarkably 
widespread and representative character of the reform 
movement. The deputation to Prince Mirski to ask 
for freedom of the Press and the convocation of a 
Zeimsky Sobor, or central assembly of representatives 
of the zemstvos, included ,the editors of the Vovve 
Vremya and the Suyet, which is much as if the editors 
of the Zimes and the Standard waited on Mr. Balfour 
to urge him to give Ireland Home Rule or to destroy 
the House of Lords. The editor of the Novoe 
Vremya—a cautious and reactionary journalist—de- 
clared that the people of Russia were behind 
the Liberal movement, and he added significantly that 
the army would throw in its lot with it. The profes- 
sions, the zemstvos, the peasants, the artisans, are 
all on the side of reform. The men who carry on the 
administration of the zemstvos know that Russia has to 
choose reform or a breakdown. ‘‘ It may be said 
without exaggeration,” wrote Professor Vinogradoff 
two years ago, ‘‘ that for the majority of the Russian 
peasantry the primary object in life is to earn enough 
to pay the taxes; everything else is an accident.” The 
cause of freedom is always the cause of justice ; 
in the Russian provinces, where the _ theocratic 
régime and the bureaucratic régime have failed, it is 
the cause of government. 

The second reason is the movement in the non- 
Russian provinces. Hitherto, as Mr. Brailsford 
showed in an interesting article in the Morning 
Leader, the Russian peasant has helped the Russian 
Government to subdue Poland, just as his discon- 
tent was diverted from the Government to the 
money lender. To-day the revolutionary movement in 
Poland and the revolutionary movement in Russia 
belong to the same upheaval and are directed against 
the same structure. It was one of the arguments of 
the absolutist philosopher that only autocracy could 
subdue the active and irritant force of nationality. It 
is a good omen that Russian Liberalism in its struggle 

makes common cause with it. On the frontiers of 
Russia these movements are watched with fear, and 
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we may yet see another Holy Alliance of the three 
Governments whose tranquillity is still haunted by the 
ghost of the freedom they destroyed in the eighteenth 
century. In the West they are watched with a 
passionate hope and a growing belief that if the Tsar 
tries to prolong the life of the autocracy he may one 
day meet his people in the Riding School as their 
prisoner. 





THE TIBET BLUE BOOK. 
HE Blue Book published this week marks the 
climax of a very curious and ominous piece of 
history. It has been clear from the beginning that this 
sorry invasion of the mountains of Tibet was a 
reluctant and uneasy stroke of Imperial policy, 
sanctioned rather from weakness than from con- 
viction. It was this air of hesitation, this anxious 
and feverish resolve to mark off the frontiers 
of each successive concession to the persistent 
and importunate demands of the India Government, 
that gave to the transaction the appearance at one time 
of an aimless adventure, at another of a profound, com- 
plete, and grandiose ambition. The Home Government, 
innocent of everything but a fatal complaisance, seemed 
to be acting with a Machiavellian subtlety. In reality 
the explanation was much simpler. The Government 
was not acting at all, and its protests and disclaimers 
represented not, as some were apt to imagine, a piece of 
brilliant insincerity but its genuine and slighted wishes. 
The Home Government meant what it said and the 
India Government did what it meant, and what was 
thought to be the cunning of the one was really the 
disobedience of the other. 

For its final stand against gross insubordination 
the Government deserves praise, not as for some heroic 
achievement, but for a plain discharge of a simple duty, 
for acting in the only way that was consonant with its 
pledges and its respect for the general interests of the 
Empire. But it has deserved also the embarrassment 
and humiliation of which this Blue Book gives the 
history, for the defiance with which it has been 
treated by its officers is the punishment for the disrespect 
with which it has itself treated Parliament. The 
unlicensed invasion of Tibet was a grand usurpation 
of the authority of Parliament. Colonel Younghus- 
band’s private arrangements for the internal regulation 
of Tibet were a grand usurpation of the authority of 
the Government. Nobody would accuse the Govern- 
ment of too much spirit in dealing with officials that 
disregard its wishes, but even Mr. Brodrick could not 
brook the overruling of the Cabinet’s policy by a 
brilliant officer’s prepossessions. We wish Parliament, 
too, had been ready to show that there was a degree of 
provocation at which its patience and dignity would re- 
volt. The confidence which the Government showed in 
the docility of Parliament had been earned by a long 
course of submissive forbearance ; the confidence which 
the India Government showed in the weakness of 
Ministers had been earned by repeated surrenders. If 
it had not been for the success with which it had 
pushed the misgivings and hesitation of the Cabinet 
along the course it had marked out, the Indian 
Government would never have dreamt that it could 
trick or drive the Cabinet into a breach of all its pledges. 

The Government's promises that there would be 
no annexation were clear and explicit, and in a despatch 


given in the new Blue Book (Cd. 2370. 2/5) Lord 
Lansdowne explains that he had given Count Bencken- 
dorff a written communication repudiating once again 
any designs on the political independence of Tibet. 
‘‘ They stated that the advance was to be made for the 
sole purpose of obtaining satisfaction, and that as 
soon as reparation had been obtained withdrawal would 
be effected. They added that they were not prepared to 
establish a permanent mission in Tibet and that the 
question of enforcing trade facilities in that country 
was to be considered in the light of the decision con- 
veyed in the telegram.” The telegram here referred to 
was the telegram of November 6, 1903. That is a 
clear and direct statement, and it was merely the 
repetition of declarations already made to the India 
Government. In a long despatch published in this 
Blue Book the India Government, admitting the 
pledges made, tries to spin out reasons and pretexts 
for breaking them and for refusing any longer to 
regard reparation as the object of the expedition. 
The losses sustained by the Tibetans, they argue, 
have been considerable, but experience shows 
that military successes do not have a _ lasting 
impression. They therefore suggest that there 
should be a permanent Resident at Lhasa; that, if 
the Government will not accept this, there should be 
an Agent at Gyangtse with the right of access to 
Lhasa ; and that Chumbi should be occupied. Itis this 
policy that Colonel Younghusband, in defiance of the 
Home Government’s wishes, cartied out when he 
negotiated at Lhasa. He arranged for a representative 
at Gyangtse with right of access to Lhasa, for an 
indemnity of seventy-five lakhs of rupees to be paid 
in seventy-five yearly instalments, and for Chumbi to be 
occupied in the interval. The Government censured 
Colonel Younghusband, reduced the _ seventy-five 
lakhs to twenty - five, limited the occupation 
of Chumbi Valley to three years, and can- 
celled the provision of a Resident at Gyangtse 
with right of access to Lhasa. The India Govern- 
ment, flushed with so many victories over the prudence 
and caution of the Cabinet, was baulked in its last and 
crowning effort to plant a mutinous flag in triumph over 
that Cabinet’s prostrate promises. 

It is not surprising that the 7zmes and other Impe- 
rialist papers are full of admiration for this determined 
attempt to undermine the authority of the Government 
and the validity of its public pledges. One of the 
properties of Imperialism is this desire to thwart 
public government by any and every means. To make 
public control as much as possible a phantom and an 
imposture is their ambition, and it is not a difficult 
task in a country with our scattered responsibilities. 
Their mortification over this failure is the measure of the 
hopes that have been founded on the experience of the 
last few years and the extent to which the foreign 
policy of the Empire has been committed to distant 
and subordinate officials and even to powerful private 
persons. The 7/zmes cared less to keep our promises 
than to snatch an advantage forbidden to us by honour. 
The publication of these papers has been blamed, but it 
was obviously indispensable in order to acquit the 
Government and the nation of double dealing and to 
show the world that even this Ministry does not 
allow all its agents to act on the dictum of the pro- 
consul who says he cared nothing for the opinion of 
England. 
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TOWARDS A SOCIAL POLICY. 
XV, 


The first fourteen Articles of this series appeared on October 22, 29, 
November 5, 12, 19, 26, December 3, 10, 17, 24, January 7, 14, 21, 
and 28,and were concerned with Small Holdings, Farmers’ Tenure, 
the Cottage Famine, the Development and Uses of the Country, 
The Land Question in Towns, The Rating of Land in Towns, 
The Problem of the Unemployed, The “ Unemployable,” Town 
Development, Housing, The Poor Law, and The Aged Poor. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 


EVERAL of the sugg2stions in this series of 
articles have been made on the assumption that 
the central departments were to be called in to correct 
the inertia and obstructiveness of the local authorities. 
Thus it was suggested that if the councils declined to 
enforce the schemes of land purchase under an amended 
Small Holdings or Cottage Buildings Law, the central 
authority should act in their default. This reference 
in the last resort to Whitehall has been taken by some 
of our correspondents as the chief flaw in the proposals 
we have submitted for discussion ; and very naturally 
so, for under our present régime the central authority 
is associated chiefly with red tape and restrictions, and 
its relations with the local authorities have been far more 
concerned with checking than encouraging progress. 
Admitting that the instinct of most local authorities is 
to ‘‘cut the painter” rather than incur fresh ties with the 
central departments, it still remains to ask whether 
the attempt to convert the centre of government into 
an agency for stimulating reform and ‘enforcing a 
high standard of administration must be dismissed as 
impracticable. If so, the best laid schemes of legis- 
lation for dealing with the rural land question, the 
problem of the cities, and the condition of the people 
can only meet with partial success, the measure of which 
would depend on the supply of effective public 
opinion and civic spirit contained within each area of 
local government. With such a prospect we cannot 
profess to rest content. There are certain responsi- 
bilities of which the State cannot relieve itself by pass- 
ing them on toa minor authority with no questions 
asked. It must guarantee to ali its citizens a minimum 
of protection and opportunity. Beyond this, the 
locality may be left free to go as far as it pleases, but 
short of this it must not be permitted to fall. We do 
not want to revive the Heptarchy. 

Let us take stock of the existing forces and 
machinery. And first, where is the momentum to come 
from? The administrative machine will not go of 
itself. The zeal, initiative, and strenuousness necessary 
for fearless and incessant warfare against private 
interests and demoralising custom are not bred under 
the conditions which at present regulate the tenure of 
men in offices and men in office. However admirable 
the endowments of our official hierarchy, can they be 
said to include the qualities which have made the 
London County Council a centre of invigorating 
and reforming activities? Take the case of the Poor 
Law. The Local Government Board and its prede- 
cessors have been administering this almost prehistoric 
system since 1834 to their own complete satisfaction, 
but to the general misgivings of the intelligent com- 
munity, which now perceives that the procedure has 
long been totally irrelevant to modern conditions. In 
housing, the Local Government Board has made itself 
notorious as a stone of stumbling in the way of the 
local authority. Before Mr. Asquith’s brief occupancy 


of the Home Office,* that department on its industrial 
side was the merest travesty of the Ministry of Labour 
into which it has since developed. Starved as it was 
of inspectors and experts of every description, its 
threadbare, formless, and inconsequent reports the 
laughing-stock of every manufacturer, the wonder is 
that the great fabric of Lord Shaftesbury’s industrial 
legislation survived at all. It is the merest truism that 
departments left to themselves become a law to them- 
selves. 

In theory, indeed, the Minister is a sufficient channel 
of power and policy between the Government and 
Parliament on the one side and the work of adminis- 
tration on the other. It is he who should supply the 
driving force and the direction. But in practice the 
theory has broken down. The enormous increase in 
bulk of the business of State during the last half cen- 
tury, as well as the multiplication of laws to be 
administered under Government inspection, has not 
been met by a corresponding strengthening of the 
Ministers’ hold over the Civil Service. Indeed, the 
ministerial head of a department has largely abdicated 
his responsibility. When things go smoothly he is the 
mouthpiece of the permanent officials—he will say as 
much ina half aside at Civil Service dinners—and if 
storms arise and the old routine and the familiar sys- 
tem are challenged, he falls back upon committees. 
The importance of the question at stake does not 
deter him. Burdened with the problems of Imperial 
defence, the Prime Minister handed them over to an 
ad hoc committee of three; Mr. Brodrick’s depart- 
mental committees must have reached some scores; 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, before leaving the Post Office, 
discharged /is responsibility by inviting a committee 
of business men from outside to tell him what should 
be done about the wages and conditions in the 
Post Office; and Lord Stanley, who received their 
report recommending a prodigious increase of wages, 
is obviously hungering to call in another departmental 
committee to revise its findings. 

Not only is the Minister losing control over the 
departments, but the House of Commons is losing 
control over Ministers. Even the gravest abuses, such 
as the telephone bargain, evade successful attack under 
a system which allows the Minister to take cover 
behind the doctrine of collective responsibility.t And 
in the ordinary routine of administration, what does 
the authority of Parliament amount to? It can talk, 
but it cannot control. It may ask questions. It may 
discuss the Estimates with such knowledge as can be 
mustered by men wholly ignorant of all the principles 
and procedure involved in the spending of every item 
they include. The mere voting of money, unless accom- 
panied by some interior knowledge of where and how 
and why it goes, is and must be illusory as a means of 
control, and the discussion of Estimates is rapidly 
becoming one of the recognised farces of the Constitu- 
tion. Asa review of work done, as a balancing of the 
relative importance of different objects of expenditure, 
as a test of the working effectiveness of laws, 
as a check on extravagance it is valueless. The 
position is notoriously growing worse. While 
the power of effective criticism disappears, the 





* During this period sixteen inquiries into matters connected 
with the work of the department were conducted, mostly by 
departmental committees. 

+ This aspect of the case is brought out forcibly by Mr’ 
Low in his book on 7he Governance of England. 
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need of control is increasing with the continual addition 
and growth of great administrative duties. And already 
the decline of the power of the House of Commons 
is reacting upon its personnel and its efficiency as a 
public body. Removed from the centre of power, 
its members condemned for the most part to an exist. 
ence of fevered idleness, its legislation promoted with- 
out reference to any administrative basis present to 
their consciousness, it cannot hope to maintain its old 
dignity and authority. 

A point has been reached, then, where the people 
have lost all hold over administrative government. 
We suggest that the line of remedy is to be sought in 
an effort to associate the House of Commons 
though possibly by gradual stages, with 
the the great departments. <A_ begin- 
ning might be made by extending the  opera- 
tions and functions of the departmental committee, 
which should be composed entirely of members of 
Parliament, and, in addition to reviewing specific 
administrative matters, could be turned on to trace the 
effects and watch the administration of new measures. 
Such committees would be strictly advisory, and would 
in no way interfere with the responsibility of the 
Minister in his relations with the officials or with Parlia- 
The members would be appointed by the 
Minister, as at present, though as the scheme 
developed, the Committee of Selection might well be 
charged with the appointment of a proportion. And 
as at present, their reports to the Minister would be 
laid before Parliament. At the outset it might 
perhaps be judicious to confine their work to the 
Home departments, namely, the Home Office, the 
Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, the 
Board of Agriculture, the Board of Education; not 
excluding the Irish Office and the Scotch Office, with 
which committees having a preponderance of national 
representatives might be associated. To come to 
particulars: Assuming a Small Holdings Bill to be 
passed, giving large powers of compulsory purchase, 
a committee would be told off to watch the progress 
of the Act from the first, to point out flaws and 
deficiencies and assist in devising means of remedying 
them, and to take note of applications for action by 
the department in default of the local authorities. The 
same course could be followed in respect of an Act for 
the better provision ofcottages. Similarly, if the Poor 
Law were taken in hand, there would be room for the 
energies of half a dozen committees in connection with 
the work of reconstruction. To take another case, a 
further development and readjustment of the central 
grants appears to be inevitable. Is it not desirable 
that the observance of conditions to be attached to 
such grants should be to some extent safeguarded in 
the same way? Thus a watch could be kept on local 
death rates and overcrowding, proved neglect being 
brought home to the local authorities by a withdrawal 
of the grant. 

Other duties which such committees might under- 
take fall into two classes: inquiry and report upon 
specific questions connected with the work of the 
department, and periodical review of particular branches 
of administration. Among the former would come—to 
take a few examples—under the Local Government 
Board, inquiries into overcrowding, building by-laws, 
and the grouping of urban areas for common purposes : 
under the Board of Agriculture, the development of 


directly, 


work of 


ment, 


agricultural education, the working of the Allotments 
Acts,* the best means of providing credit in connection 
with the development of small holdings, the effects of 
sport on agriculture, and so on; while under the 
second class would come such matters as, under the 
Home Office, accidents in mines, factory accidents, 
dangerous trades, prisons, reformatories, and the treat- 
ment of inebriates ; and under the Board of Trade, the 
administration of the Merchant Shipping Act and the 
hours of labour and safety of railway servants. These 
illustrations will suffice to show something of the wide 
and fruitful field that offers itself for occupation. Year 
after year the official reports give many a challenge to 
Parliament which is never taken up. 

In the limits of a single article it is impossible to 
do more than suggest an outline; and after all only 
experience can show how best to fill itin. It may be 
that there are other plans superior to this, and we ad- 
mit that without the cordial co-operation of Ministers 
no plan could hope to succeed. We would ask, how- 
ever, if any programme of social reform can be intro- 
duced with a fair hope of success unless the gulf 
between the legislature and the department is bridged 
over, and whether any better method offers for the 
rehabilitation of Parliament and the attraction to its 
ranks of men of capacity, character, and intelligence than 
the method of restoring to the House of Commons the 
control over the government of the country which it is 
losing by the failure to adapt its practice to new 
conditions. 





A WANDERER IN HOLLAND.T+ 


IV.—THE HAGUE AND TWO MASTERS. 
LTHOUGH often akin to the English, the Dutch 
A character differs from it very noticeably in the 
matter of precision. We have as a nation little 


the Dutchman has too much. He bends every- 

He has at its dictate divided his whole country 
the rushes in his swamps are 
The carelessness of nature is 


precision ,; 
thing to it. 
into parallelograms. 
governed by the same law. 
offensive to him; he moulds and trains on every hand, as 
one may see on the railway journey to The Hague. Trees 
he endures only so long as they are obedient and equidis- 
tant; he likes them in avenues or straight lines; if they 
grow otherwise they must be pollarded. It is true that 
he has not touched the Bosch at The Hague, but since 
his hands perforce have been kept off its trees, he has run 
scores of formal straight well-gravelled paths beneath their 


Even 


branches. 

This passion for interference grew, perhaps, from 
exultation upon successful dealings with the sea. A man 
who by his own efforts can live in security below sea level 
and graze cattle luxuriantly where sand and pebbles and 
salt once made a desert, has perhaps the right to feel that 
everything in nature would be better for a little manipu- 
lation. Eyes accustomed to any of the careless profusion 
that one may see even on a short railway journey in Eng- 
land are shocked to find nature so tractable both in land 
and water. 

The Dutchman’s pollarding, however, is done 
solely for the satisfaction of exerting control. These 
millions of disciplined willows which one sees from the line 
have a deeper significance than might ever be guessed at ; 
it is largely they that are keeping out Holland’s ancient 
enemy, the sea. In other great part of the 
strength of the dykes is imparted by layers of interwoven 
willow boughs, which are constantly being renewed under 
the vigilant eyes of the dyke inspectors. For the rest, 


not 


words, a 


a These should be transferred from the Local Government 
Board. 





+ Copyright in U.S.A, 1904, by E. V. Lucas. 
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the inveterate trimming of trees must be a comparatively 
modern custom, for many of the old landscapes depict 
careless foliage—Koninck’s particularly. And look, for in- 
stance, at that wonderful picture—perhaps the finest Jand- 
scape in Dutch art—Rembrandt’s etching, “The Three 
Trees.” There is nothing in North Holland to-day as un- 
studied as that. I doubt if you could now find three trees 
of such individuality and courage. 

When I was first at The Hague seven years ago, I 
stayed, not as on my last visit, at the Oude Doelen, which 
is the most comfortable hotel in Holland, but at a more 
retired hostelry. It was spacious and antiquated, with large 
empty rooms and cool passages and an air of decay over 
all. Servants one never saw, nor waiter proper; one’s 
every need was carried out by a very small and very en- 
thusiastic boy. “Is the hroom good, sare?” he asked, as 
he flung open the door of the bedroom with a superb 
flourish. “Is the sham good, sare?” he asked as he laid 
a pot of preserve on the table. He was the landlady’s son 
or grandson, and a better boy never lived, but his part, 
for all his spirit and good humour, was a tragic one. For 
the greatest misfortune that cam come upon an hotel- 
keeper had crushed this house: Baedeker had excised its 
star! 

The landlady moved in the background, a disconsolate 
figure with a grievance. She waylaid us as we went out 
and as we came in. Was it not a good hotel? Was not 
the management excellent? Had we any complaint? And 
yet—see—once she had a star, and now it was gone. Could 
we not help her to regain it? Here was the secret of the 
grandson’s splendid zeal. The little fellow was fighting to 
hitch the old hotel to a star once more, as Emerson had 
hidden. 

Alas ! it was in vain ; forthat was seven years ago, and I 
ee that Baedeker still withholds the distinction. What a 
variety of misfortune this little world holds! While some 
of us are indulging our right to be unhappy over a thou- 
and trivial matters, such as illness and disillusion, there 
are innkeepers on the continent who are struggling under 
real blows. 

I wondercd if it were better to have had a star and lost 
it than never to have had a star at all. But I did not ask. 
The old lady’s grief was too poignant, her mind too practi- 
cal, for such questions. 

’s Gravenhagen, or Den Haag, or The Hague, as we call 
it, being the seat of the Court, is at once the most civilised 
and most expensive of the Dutch cities. But it is not con- 
spicuously Dutch, and is interesting rather for its pictures 
and for its core of historic buildings about the Vyver than 
for itself. Take away the Vyver and its surrounding 
treasures and a not very noteworthy European town would 
remain. And yet to say so hardly does justice to this city, 
for it has a character of its own that renders it unique: cos- 
mopolitan and elegant; catholic in its tastes; indulgent to 
strangers ; aristocratic; well spaced and well built; above 
all things, bland. 

And the Vyver is a jewel set in its midst, beautiful by 
day and beautiful by night, with fascinating reflections in 
it at both times, and a special gift for the transmission of 
the notes of bells in a country where bells are really 
honoured. On its north side is the Vyverberg, with 
pleasant trees and a row of spacious and perfectly self-com- 
posed white houses, one of which, at the corner, has in its 
windows the most exquisite long lace curtains in this 
country of exquisite long lace curtains. 

On the south side are the Binnenhof and the Maurits- 
huis: in the Mauritshuis being the finest works of the two 
greatest Dutch painters—Rembrandt of the Rhine and Ver- 
meer of Delft. It is largely by these possessions that The 
Hague holds her place as a city of distinction. Rem- 
brandt’s “School of Anatomy” and Paul Potter’s “ Bull” are 
the two pictures for which everyone knows the Maurits- 
huis collection; and it is the bull which maintains the 
steadier and larger crowd. But it is not a work that inte- 
rests me. My pictures in the Mauritshuis are, above all, the 
“School of Anatomy,” Vermeer’s “ View of Delft,” his heaa 





of a young girl, and the Jan Steens. We have magnifi 
cent Rembrandts in London ; but we have nothing quite on 
the same plane of interest or mastery as the “School of 
Anatomy.” Holland has not always retained the best of 
her artists, but in the case of Rembrandt and Hals, Jan 
Steen, and Vermeer, she has made few mistakes. Rem- 
brandt’s “ School of Anatomy,” his “ Night Watch,” and his 
portrait of Elizabeth Bas, are all in Holland. I can remem- 
ber no landscape in Holland in the manner of that in our 
National Gallery in which, in conformity with the taste of 
certain picture buyers, he dropped in an inessential Tobias 
and Angel; but for the finest examples of his distinction 
and power as a painter of men one must go to The Hague 
and Amsterdam. In the Mauritshuis are sixteen Rem- 
brandts, including the portrait of himself in a steel casque 
and (one of my favourites) the head of a demure nun-like 
but, I think, merry-hearted Dutch maiden which it is im- 
possible to forget and yet difficult to recall with any dis- 
tinctness—as is so often the case with one’s friends in real 
life. 

If any large number of visitors to Holland, taken at 
random, were asked to name the best of Rembrandt’s pic- 
tures, they would probably say the “Night Watch.” But 
I fancy that a finer quality went to the making of the 
“School of Anatomy.” I fancy that the “School of 
Anatomy” is the greatest work of art produced by Northern 
Europe. 

Vermeer’s “View of Delft” must be seen in the 
original. Photographs are useless. Its appeal is more 
intimate than any other old Dutch landscape that I know. 
I say old, because the moderns have a few scenes which 
soothe one hardly less—two or three Matthew Marises, and 
Mauves again and again. But before Maris and Mauve 
came Corot; whereas Vermeer had no predecessors, he 
had to find his delicate path for himself. To explain the 
charm of the “ View of Delft” is beyond my powers, but 
there it is. Before Rembrandt one stands awed, as in the 
presence of an ancient giant; before Vermeer one rejoices, 
as in the presence of a friend and contemporary. 

The head of a young girl, from the same brush, which 
was left to the nation as recently as 1903, is to me the 
most beautiful thing in Holland. It is, however, in no 
sense Dutch; the girl is not Dutch, the painting is Dutch 
only because it is the work of a Dutchman. No other 
Dutch painter could achieve such liquid clarity, such 
cool surfaces. Indeed, none of the others seem to have 
tried ; a different ideal was theirs. Apart, however, from 
the question of technique, upon which I am not entitled to 
speak, the picture has to me human interest beyond de- 
scription. There is a winning charm in this simple Eastern 
face that no words of mine can express. All that is hard 
in the Dutch nature dissolves beneath her reluctant smile. 
She symbolises the fairest and sweetest things in the Seven 
Provinces. She makes Holland sacred ground. 

Vermeer, although always a superb craftsman, was 
not always inspired. In the next room to the “View of 
Delft” and the girl’s head is his ‘“ New Testament Alle- 
gory,’ a picture which, I think, I dislike more than any 
other, so false seems to me its sentiment and so unat- 
tractive its character. Yet the sheer painting of it is little 
short of miraculous. 

Quite recently the Mesdag Museum has been added to 
the publicexhibitions of The Hague. This is the house of 
Willem Mesdag, the artist, which, with noble generosity, 
he has made over to the nation in his lifetime, with all 
its Barbizon treasures. 

In the description of the Ryks collection at Amsterdam 
I shall say something about the pleasure of choosing one’s 
own particular picture from a gallery. It was amusing 
to indulge the same humour in the Mesdag Museum, 
perhaps even more so than at the Ryks, for one is certain 
that by no means could Vermeer’s littke picture of ‘“ The 
Reader,” for example, be abstracted from those well- 
guarded walls, whereas it is just conceivable that one could 
select something from these crowded little Mesdag rooms 
that might not be missed. I hesitated long between a 
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delicate Matthew Maris, the very essence of quietude, in 
which a girl stands by tove, cooking ; Delacroix’s won- 
derful study of dead horses in the desert; a perfect Diaz 
No. 114), an old woman in a red shawl by a pool in a 
wood, with its miracle of lighting ; a tender little Daumier, 
that rare master; a Segantini drenched in sincerity and 
pity; and a bridge at evening by Jules Dupré. All these 


are small and could be slipped under the overcoat with the 


greatest ease ! 

Having made up my mind I returned to each and lost 
ill my decision I decided again, and again uncertainty 
conquered. And then I made a final examination, and 
chose No. 64—a totally new choice, a little lovely Corot, 
depicting a stream, two women, much essential greenness, 
and that liquid light of which Corot had the secret 

But I am not sure that the Diaz (who began by being 


an old master not the more exquisite picture 


For the rest, there are other Corots, among them one 
of his black night pieces; a little village scene by Troyon ; 
some apples by Courbet in the grandest manner in which 
apples surely ever were painted; a Monticelli; a scene of 
hills by Georges Michel which makes one wish he had 
painted the Sussex Downs; a beautiful chalk drawing by 
Millet ; some vast silent Daubignys ; a few Mauves; a very 
interesting early James Maris in the manner of Peter de 


Hoogh, and a superb later James Maris, wet sand and a 
windy sky 

The flower of the French romantic school is repre- 
sented here, brought together by a collector with a sure 
eye. No visitor to The Hague who cares anything for 
g should miss it; and, indeed, no visitor who cares 
nothing for painting should miss it, for it may lure him 


a] 


paintin 


to wiser ways 
E. V. LUCAS 


MR. LLEWELYN DAVIES ON 
RITSCHLIANISM. 

M R. LLEWELYN DAVIES'’S attack upon the 

L Liberal Churchman in The Speaker of 
January 14 will be read with great pain and regret 
by many besides the members of the Churchmen’s 
Union. While I sympathise in a general way with the 
contents of the whole number (for which I need hardly 
say I am in no way responsible), I will confine myself 
for the most part to the criticism which Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies bestows upon my own paper. I am quite sure 
that Mr. Llewelyn Davies would not willingly misre- 
present anyone; but he does manage, no doubt 
without any positively inaccurate assertion, to 
convey a decidedly misleading impression of my views, 
and he does it by a device which would surprise one 
less ina review in the Church Times or the Record than 
.it does in a clergyman to whom one used in former 
days to look up to as a typical exponent of moderate 
liberal theology. That device is to cut out one or 
two sentences from the matter under review without 
regard to the context or the immediate purpose of the 
writer, and to assume that every theological position 
not contained in those sentences is by implication 
denied. I gladly, therefore, avail myself of the editor’s 
invitation to make a few remarks by way of reply or 
explanation. 

_ (1) Mr. LI. Davies quotes the following words 
from my article: ‘* The true basis of Christianity is 
and must be (as it seems to me) the effect produced 
upon the heart and conscience by the gospel-picture of 
Christ’s life, teaching, and personality,” and proceeds 
toremark ‘* How this picture was composed does not 
seem to Dr. Rashdall, as I understand him, to be of 
fundamental importance.” (I do not think Dr. Morrison 
would regard this as ‘‘ a different basis of Christianity ” 
from his own, but let that be.) What exactly Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies means by the question ‘‘ how this 
picture was composed,” I confess I am not quite clear. 
But if he means that | am indifferent to the historical 


fidelity of the picture, I cannot conceive by what process 
he has extracted such an implication out of any words 
of mine. One of the characteristic features of the 
Ritschlian theology is that it insists strongly upon the 
importance of the historic Christ as opposed to the 
dogmatic or metaphysical Christ of the Hegel and Baur 
School. The Ritschlians do, indeed, regard the his- 
torical accuracy of particular incidents or events in 
the life of Christ (about which reasonable critics 
differ and about which those who are not ex- 
perts in New Testament criticism may feel unable to 
pronounce a confident opinion) to be matters of com- 
paratively small practical importance. But they regard 
the picture drawn by the Synoptists of the character 
and personality, the teaching and leading ideas, of 
Christ as being, by the general consensus of sober and 
religious-minded critics, substantially historical. Some 
of them at least (with whom I should sympathise) 
would add that the Johannine picture, though in some 
respects histcrically less accurate, represents spiritually 
a more profound spiritual insight into what Jesus Christ 
was, and is, than the Synoptic narratives. The distin- 
guishing feature of the school has been the attempt to 
get to the real facts about Christ’s life and teaching. 
There are, as I have intimated in the article, con- 
siderable variations within the school, and it is scarcely 
fair to suggest that I (to say nothing of others referred 
to by Mr. Davies) am a disciple of Harnack pure and 
simple when I insisted much on the fact that Harnack 
inclines to the left wing of the school, while my own 
sympathies are rather with the right wing represented 
by such a writer as Professor Wendt of Jena. I can 
hardly believe that Mr. Llewelyn Davies would write 
so unsympathetically as he does of Ritschlianism if he 
had read Wendt’s 7eaching of Jesus. 1 need hardly say 
that lam very far from committing myself to every- 
thing that has been written by any particular theo- 
logian. 

(2) Mr. Llewelyn Davies does not interms accuse me 
of not believing inthe Divinity of Jesus Christ, but he does 
contrast the tone of my friend Canon Henson’s article 
with that of other writers in the Liberal Churchman. 
Canon Henson, hetellsus, ‘‘leaves no doubt inthe minds 
of his readers that he regards Jesus Christ as a Divine 
Lord.” It is always difficult to tie oneself down to 
agreement with every sentence in another man’s 
writing, but I have read Canon Henson’s article 
through with complete sympathy, and without con- 
sciously dissenting from a single proposition contained 
in it; differences of emphasis there might possibly be 
had I written the article myself. The reason why | 
am not very anxious to be always protesting my belief 
in the Divinity of Christ or in the language of the 
Catholic creeds is that the Divinity of Christ may 
mean many different things. That belief has been so long 
associated with some things which the men of this age 
find unbelievable, that unexplained dogmatic assertions 
fail to help thoughtful laymen to an understanding and 
acceptance of what is really (as I believe) meant by 
that doctrine. To the great majority of those who 
would say that they disbelieve, as well as to many of 
those who believe, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
phrase suggests (in spite of the teaching of Bishop 
Gore) an omniscience which could not be mistaken 
about the authorship of the Psalms, and which makes 
of Christ a metaphysical portent rather than an his- 
torical personality. To many others miracle is not 
merely an accompaniment, but the very essence of the 
doctrine. To others the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity 
implies a view of the Atonement which is no longer 
maintained by thoughtful theologians. I remember, 
for instance, an “orthodox” review of a certain book 
remarking that the importance of Christ lay neither in 
what he was nor in what he said, but in what he did, ze., 
in the Atonement understood in an entirely forensic or 
“transactional” sense. Very many of those who think 
themselves quite orthodox persons do not know that 
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Catholic theology teaches that Christ had a human 
soul or intellect and that that soul was not pre- 
existent; while the popular orthodox doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, quite unlike the real orthodoxy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, is flatly tritheistic. The task of 
theology at the present day is, as it seems to me, to 
say what the Divinity of Christ really means in the lan- 
guage of our day. My little article on ‘‘ Ritschlianism” 
was an attempt to estimate the help which the Ritschlian 
theologians could give us in this task of theological re- 
construction. I was not called upon to introduce into it 
my whole theology. When the fourth Gospel tells us 
that the Word of God ‘‘was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,” and when a Ritschlian tells us that in 
Christ we have a full, complete, and (in some sense) 
final Revelation of God, they are to my mind saying 
the same thing. It is, I believe, more wholesome to 
try to think out for ourselves what the Divinity of 
Christ really means for the men of our age than to be 
always protesting our devotion to the ancient formule 
and insinuating doubts about the orthodoxy of those 
who do not. It is hard to combine extreme solicitude 
about technical orthodoxy with real devotion to 
truth To those who are always telling us to ‘‘ think 
Catholicly” I would venture to say, as Mr. Morley 
said about the ‘‘think Imperially” maxim, that 
the emphasis is generally laid too exclusively upon 
the adverb. 

(3) It is what I cannot but think an exaggerated 
dislike of the formule in which the Church has ex- 
pressed its sense of Christ’s supremacy (as well as of 
much in the ecclesiastical order which our Church re- 
tains) rather than the actual substance of their belief 
about Christ that would perhaps make it difficult for a 
man like Harnack or Sabatier to feel at home as clergy- 
men of the Church of England, though I certainly 
should ‘‘ angrily resent his being stigmatised as 
a cynical and callous hypocrite” if he did. For 
myself, I can only say that the more construc- 
tive Ritschlians have helped me to understand the 
language in which our services speak of or to Christ ; 
and that (though no two Christian ages think exactly 
alike) I find it possible to be in much sympathy with 
the Ritschlian attitude, and yet to feel no sense of 
strain or unnaturalness in using those services (apart 
from certain Old Testament lessons, maledictory Psalms, 
andthe like which, I dare say, are not wholly con- 
genial to Mr. Davies’s own mind). Part of the difference 
between us probably lies in the fact that my reading of 
Harnack’s mind is different from that of Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, though I am far from completely identifying 
myself with his mode of thought. I should not myself 
claim to be a Ritschlian. 

(4) Mr. Llewelyn Davies entirely ignores all that I 
said in criticism of the Ritschlians. I must not attempt 
to reproduce that criticism. Suffice it to say that, 
while I agree with them in thinking that Christ is 
much more important than Christology, I have no 
sympathy whatever with the Ritschlian tendency to 
philosophical Agnosticism ; I do not share their dislike 
of modern metaphysical speculation, and (very largely 
for that reason) I regard as exaggerated their dislike 
of the traditional Trinitarian and Christological dogma 
which represents the metaphysical speculation of the 
past. I insisted on the necessity and inevitableness of 
doctrinal development. That the Athanasian, and still 
more the Nicene, Creed is expressed in terms of an obso- 
lete metaphysic is undeniable ; but they may still stand 
for truths which have areal and present meaning. Few 
even among professed theologians could give an 
account at once clear and intelligible and historically 
correct of what the men of the fourth century meant 
by Ousia or Substance, but they may feel spiritually 
at One with them in accepting the Homoousion formula 
as an expression of the fulness and completeness of 
the revelation of God’s nature and character vouch- 
safed to us in Jesus Christ. 





(5) Mr. Llewelyn Davies concludes his remarks 
with the assertion that ‘‘ Englishmen in general, of 
whatever opinion, would rather not hear a follower of 
the new ethical Christianity reciting the liturgy of the 
Church of England.” The space at my disposal will 
not enable me to discuss the ethics of clerical con- 
formity which I have often discussed before. I do not 
quite accept the term ‘‘ ethical Christianity” if that is 
supposed to imply an indifference to the belief in God, 
in His historical revelation through Christ, and in the 
continuous revelation through the Holy Spirit ; 
but I admit that I do regard the moral character 
and teaching of Christ as constituting a more 
important revelation of Godthanany ‘‘ mighty works” 
(to use Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s own expression) which 
may have accompanied the earthly life of Jesus. That 
some such ‘‘ mighty works” (though others can be 
shown on critical grounds to be doubtful) did accom- 
pany that life, I, for one, believe ; though Ido not 
regard such exceptional manifestations of the 
influence of mind on matter as necessarily involving 
any suspension of what are commonly called the laws 
of nature. That I understand some clauses of the 
creeds in a different sense from their original authors 
I do not deny ; but so (I am sure) does Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies when he says ‘‘ He descended into Hell,” and 
‘*from thence He shall come to judge both the quick 
and the dead”’—to say nothing of the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed which Mr. Davies either 
recites without believing them in their natural and 
historical meaning or omits in defiance of the law of 
the Church to which he belongs. I cannot, therefore, 
admit that Mr. Llewelyn Davies has given good 
grounds for his desire to exclude from its ministry a 
group of men some of whom owe not a little to his 
own teaching and to the teaching of one whom he 
would probably recognise as his master—Frederick 
Denison Maurice—and who firmly believe that they 
have not departed so far as he supposes from the 
spirit of that teaching, though they have to face critical 
difficulties with which Maurice never attempted to 
grapple. 

I have confined myself for the most part to a 
personal explanation. I cannot make others respon- 
sible for my individual opinions. Naturally Broad 
Churchmen differ among themselves no less than High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen. But I feel sure that 
the reader of these paragraphs will get a juster idea of 
the aims of the Liberal Churchman and of the Church- 
men’s Union, which it represents, than anyone who 
judges them solely by Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s some- 
what unfriendly criticism. 

H. RASHDALL. 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING IN PARTICULAR. 


ASHIONS in drama change as frequently as fashions 
in hats. In one generation the taste is all for plot 
and intrigue ; in another for dialogue and sparkle ; it 

has been reserved for our own more favoured day to evolve 
the comedy of nothing-in-particular. The points of this 
estimable form of composition are that it allows its pro- 
ducers to take the mimimum of trouble over plot and 
ideas, to indulge in a good deal of unnecessary matter, 
and to vent a superfluity of mouldy wisdom in the disguise 
of feebly-sputtering epigram. Nowadays nothing happens 
in a play. We are confronted with the ménage @ trots, but 
British propriety frowns away the passion that alone can 
give strength and verisimilitude to the complication, and 
invariably presents us with an imbecile for husband, a 
beau sabreur in some avatar or another for lover, and a 
delightful, vague, mellifluous femme incomprise for wife, 
with a passion for platonics and a love of indiscretion. 
Beyond this she is always a model British matron. 

“At least in the old heroic drama the characters 
lived. In James’s time the great heroines were 
strenuously occupied in poisoning their husbands; in 
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Charles's they showed a no less zealous vigour in deceiving 
them. And both actions, though illaudable, were yet in- 
dicative of a living character at work. But our modern 
Alice Arden is content with an intrigue, our modern 
Angélique with a secret day upon the river; while the 
greater number of our contemporary heroines never get so 
far as to show even so much sordid vitality, but remain 
frisking petulantly at the end of the conjugal tether, not 
only with no notion of ultimately breaking it, but with the 
firmest determination never to bring its security into any 
definite peril. Reputation, reputation, and the right to 
go to Court, have worked wonders on the morality of erring 
heroines to-day. 

Mr. Street’s play tells the old, old invertebrate story 
of a triform complication. Husband, fool; friend, brilliant 
politician; lady, perfectly respectable dévergondée of the 
beloved modern type. Throw in a bland and blameless 
maiden, and “the gruel is thick and slab.” Perfectly 
vapid difficulties ensue; the plot ambles round in aimless 
manner, eventually landing us up with a_ thoroughly 
pallid ending, which leaves the situation essentially un- 
altered. As for the lady, she is even vaguer than her 
sisterhood, and what she really is driving at the audience 
cannot be expected to know, seeing that she is evidently 
entirely at sea upon the point herself. 

Criticism of the play’s tone is fair, but perhaps it 
is hardly just to reproach Mr. Street for the amateurish- 
ness and crudity that are almost bound to mark the con- 
struction of an early attempt at drama. Yet what can 
have possessed him to push in that gratuitously displeasing 
episode of the servants’ bet on their mistress’s erotic aberra- 
tions? (The gentleman who put his money on divorce can- 
not have been a diligent playgoer, or he would have known 
that no heroine is ever divorced in a modern comedy. It 
would not be seemly.) The episode, it is true, attracts 
laughter, but at what a cost of relevance! And in no work- 
manlike, well-carpentered piece of art are even the most 
irresistible bursts of humour inserted unless they are strictly 
conducive to the career of the story. On the convenient 
perambulations of the personages, again, it is needless to 
insist, though Mr. Baldwin’s study must have been almost 
as inconvenient a place for privacy as Lady Raffin’s 
garden. But the greatest and gravest fault of the whole 
play is the sloppy air of epigram that pervades it. Clever- 
ness is being perpetually attempted, with an effort hardly 
less distressing than its continual failure. The fireworks 
are damp and seldom of superior quality. There is one 
grim scene where poor broken-legged Mr. Milward and 
poor Miss Kingston have to drag through a lengthy 
dialogue consisting of nothing whatever but ineffectual 
comments on life couched in painfully elaborate smart- 
nesses that fail to hit the mark. One feels that the author 
has on his mind the great third act of A Woman of No 
Importance. There, too, the whole time is occupied in 
talk. But such talk! It is not everyone that can wear 
the mantle of Elijah. Lesser folk may find it rather large 
to carry with dignity and grace. 

Yet, when all is said against it, the play is full of 
good intentions, and at moments was distinctly alive with 
amusement. This qualification was owing to the admirable 
manner in which it was acted. Of the other characters 
little need be said, as they demanded little in the way of 
tact, beyond an inaudible delivery of the least effective 
epigrams. But the principal part, of Lady Raffin, the 
platonic yet essentially blameless lady, was played by Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, a statement tantamount to saying that 
it was an interesting success. She had the rare discern- 
ment to see that the character was intrinsically impossible 
to act as a part in a play. Consequently, she was content 
to act it, not as Lady Raffin, but as herself. With perfect 
nonchalance, perfect naturalness, and perfect ease, she 
walked through that exasperating role, till, by force of 
quiet voice, quiet laughter, drawing-room demeanour of 
the most unself-conscious kind, she succeeded in filling 
the character, if not with life, at least with satisfaction. 
Even at the end, where the author tries to round off the 
pay with a pseudo-pathetic speech @ Ja Mrs. Erlynne, Miss 
<ingston, by dint of absolute calm and a persistently low 
tone, so succeeded in riveting the attention of her audience 
that all the many ladies and gentlemen afflicted with 
January colds endeavoured painfully to restrain their trum- 
petings lest they should lose a word of that admirable de- 
livery. For that one crucial moment of the drama, where 
emotion culminates in a cry for lunch, she made her 
person utterly alive; and walked off, leaving us with a 
feeling that after all a living woman had emerged from 
the mists of the drama. It is significant of our modern 
attitude of mind that the highest crises of human life are 


always associated in our sympathies with food. The play 
is altogether modern of the moderns, lacking as it does 
in virility and coherence, and in almost everything except 
a decided promise of better work in the future. 
REGINALD FARRER. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM. 


T the Grafton Galleries Messrs. Durand-Ruel and Sons 
A have brought together a collection of three hundred 
and fifteen works representing nine members of the French 
Impressionist School of Artists. These include Manet, 
Monet, and Pissarro, Degas, Boudin, and Madame Morisot 
in the first rank ; Cézanne, Renoir, Sisley, in the second. 
Taken altogether, it is an admirable exhibition, and not 
less admirable because it demonstrates the failure of 
French Impressionism as well as its success, because it 
shows the potency of the weapon in hands like those of 
Manet and Monet. and its weakness in those of lesser 
men. First of all, it is doubtful whether the English 
public has ever had so good an opportunity of studying 
Manet over here; he is represented by works dating as far 
back as 1862 and as recent as 1882. One may rememb=: 
that Manet flashed into artistic importance about 1863, 
when he became chief of the Ecole des Batignolles and 
the moving spirit of the famous Salon des Refusées—events 
that are landmarks in the history of his long struggle 
against steri'ised conventions in painting. Before this 
date he had been mainly concerned with the manufacture 
of pictures according to the example of Velasquez and 
his more immediate master, Thomas Couture; of this 
phase there are instructive specimens here in “ The Wan 
dering Musicians” (1861) and the “Spanish Dancers” 
(1862). The former, a six-figure group, is, despite its strong 
characterisation, less perfect as a work of art than interest 
ing, as being an index to the painter’s independence ; one 
may note the somewhat too ostentatious disregard of 
balance in the composition and the uncertain lighting. 
In the “ Dancers,” also, there are serious defects. He has 
projected the persone into full light to make them tell, 
but their actions are wooden and lifeless, far more sug 
gestive of marionettes than human beings. Yet there is 
emphatic purpose in the way the heavy colour is un 
flinchingly laid on—the purpose of relying on the ¢rompc 
Veil, which was afterwards to be paramount in his art. 
The “ Bull Fight” of four years later is a wonderful im 
pression, sombre as a Goya but amazingly real; so also 
is the full-length, expressively cunning “ Beggar.” Later, 
as his convictions grew stronger and Velasquez ceased to 
dominate his colour range, we find him painting sun-lit 
gardens, racecourse scenes, the “ Folies Bergeére,” and 
generally, the more amiable things of life with freshness 
and vivacity. The harsh flesh painting, resulting from his 
intense desire to make his characters live on the canvas 
at all costs, gives place to something not less strong but 
more tender. There are a fair number of these later 
works here, but I may be forgiven for thinking that they 
have not the interest of his earlier ones. The former 
belong to a period when the Impressionist movement had 
triumphed over its enemies in so far that its pioneer was 
officially accepted and hung. The earlier pictures are 
pictures of that pioneer’s martyrdom. 

Manet failed to the extent that most pioneers fail ; 
he did not bring his methods to perfection. Having 
roughly established the principle of the trompe-l’ail, he 
left it to a host of followers to apply according to their 
individual bents. Among these was Bastien-Lepage. 
“ Manet sowed,” wrote a famous French critic ; “ Bastien- 
Lepage has reaped.” The saying is not quite true, because 
Bastien-Lepage concerned himself with but one phase of 
Impressionism, namely, the management of diffused light, 
and out of this study, moreover, contrived to create for 
his art that distasteful thing, a mannerism. Claude Monet, 
however, was a follower of Manet, and a great deal more. 
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His Impressionism may have been primarily derived from 
the older master, but his direct painting of light as a thing 
absolute and paintable is essentially his own. Monet is 
a scientific discoverer who has brought his knowledge to 
bear on the abstract theories of fellow-Impressionists and 
proved that Impressionism need not result in chastened 
tones and a very limited range of colour. Before Monet, 
he last was largely the Impressionist conception of what 
the painting of absolute, as opposed to relative values, 
really involved. He has taught that it is possible to en- 
large the range of colour in painting absolute values, to 
paint sunlight in addition, and withal to paint truth. He 
has taught it so well that to be in the presence of one of 
his painted sun-bathed haystacks, such as this gallery 
contains, is to feel one’s self in the air and warmth of a 
summer day. The works that represent him here date 
back as far as 1872, and embrace almost every variety of 
effect that his active brain and hand have translated. 
Yet none seem to me more worthy of his mission than 
these haystack studies, with their varying sunlight and 
shadow—not even the charming bits of Vetheuil or the 
snow-garbed front of Rouen Cathedral (No. 116), or the 
blazing “ Tulip Fields of Sassenheim.” None, I repeat, 
are more forcible in their reminder of what Monet has 
done for art than these unembellished haystacks, painted 
as Monet alone could have painted them, pictures imper- 
sonal as a chromolithograph but vivid as life itself. For 
here, as it seems to me, there speaks the true Impres- 
sionist in the penetrating observer of Nature’s beauties 
lavished so fully on man’s humblest handiwork. 
Practically the inception and the latest development 
of French Impressionism are represented by Manet and 
Monet. Dare one say that they also stand for the begin 
ning and the end of it ? One has to remember that the 
Impressionist creed was, and is, alien to a people strong 
in the pride of their artistic tradition, of their intellectual 
power, of their architectonic faculty. The basis of Impres 
sionism, whatever else one may say of it, is non-intellec- 
tual and revolutionary. One has to remember, too, that 
such victory as was won for the cause was won by sheer 
force of individual genius. ‘The first question, then, re- 
varding the movement is whether it has ever taken a real 
hold on French thought, and the second is whether it is 
likely to endure. In answer, one may confess that the 
creed has attracted but few converts of late, if one may 
believe the evidence of the Salons—converts, that is to 
say, to Impressionism as it was preached twenty years 
ago—though a modified Impressionism is making itself 
felt in most modern French as in most modern English 
painting. However, to return to Manet and Monet and 
the gap between them. By whom is it filled at the Graf- 
ton Galleries ? Of the seven names already mentioned, 
that of Degas stands out prominently as the name of one 
of the most original and the least impersonal of Impres- 
sionists. Some thirty-four paintings and pastel drawings 
are his contribution, the bulk of them dealing with those 
incidents from the stage in the rendering of which the 
artist is at his best. Surely there never was a painter 
who gave us the sordid finery of the Paris footlights as 
Degas gives it with its relentless realism and, at the same 
time, its pity-waking sentiment; it is just this human 
sentiment that he admits to his otherwise austere art that 
differentiates him from the body of mmpersonal Impres- 
sionists, whilst he claims alliance with them by virtue 
of his keen eye for the effect of a moment. Camille 
Pissarro, who died little more than a year ago, is another 
who, while he did good service to the Impressionist cause, 
could not prevent a little of his own feeling breaking 
through the barrier of personal detachment. There are 
forty-eight of his pictures here—a large enough collection 
to compare profitably with that of Monet—with several 
vistas of Paris streets conspicuous among them. He gets 
at genuine atmosphere and sentiment through the veil of 
the new technique, rising at times to sublimity, as, for 
instance, in his golden interpretation of the February sun- 
tise at Bazincourt (No. 177), or in the rain-compassed 


“ Boieldieu Bridge, Rouen.” To pass on, a feminine dainti- 


hess presides over the Impressionism of the late Madame 





Morisot; there is a charming indoor softness about the 
cream and dull crimson of her “ Before the Looking Glass.” 
Then Boudin is always accomplished and harmonious, if 
not particularly distinctive, and—for the rest—there is 
principally Renoir. Close on sixty works of his are dis 
played here, most of them subject pictures. With so 
large a collection in review it is impossible to particu- 
larise. Certainly he is the most French in feeling of all 
the French Impressionists, and it is possible that this 
Frenchness is what endears his art to its admirers. But 
there lurks a degree of meretriciousness behind his clever 
technique, his adroit pleinairist dodges, that brings no 
credit to a school professing sincerity ; a shallow quality 
that, skilfully disguised in some instances, simply runs 
riot in other. To me a picture like, let us say, his 
“ Bathers—Guernsey ” suggests nothing better than a 
Christmas supplement bedizened into the semblance of a 
masterpiece, and his work generally, regarded from the 
purely Impressionistic standpoint, fails to convince one 
either of its sincerity or its success. 


F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINnGHAM. 

Lonpon, Thursday. 
TC of the results of the Conference on Labour 
Representation at Liverpool are, I think, to be 
regretted. Perhaps it was too much to expect a 
relaxation of the Newcastle Resolution. The general 
sense and intent of that formula may fairly be regarded 
as a charter of independence to which any combination 
aiming at a distinct Parliamentary Labour Party was 
bound to adhere. So long as some trade unionists are 
Tories and others are Liberals, and others again dis- 
like both the regular parties or go greatly in advance 
of the more progressive of them, some such badge 
of distinction is inevitable. What some of us 
hoped was that the Conference would _ think 
it wise to give a measure of freedom to 
individuals. It cannot be said that the official 
Liberals have put obstacles in the way of the Labour 
Representation Committee. On the contrary, Mr. 
Gladstone’s line has been to smooth the path of the 
organisation, even to the disadvantage of party 
interests. Unfortunately this action has not borne 
much fruit in the constituencies. In several cases 
a Liberal and a Labour man are standing for two seats 
held by Tories. But even when the Liberal is most 
sympathetic to Labour and most advanced in his pro- 
gramme the two men are not on such terms with each 
other that they can arrange a mutually advantageous 
exchange of votes. Thousands of electors, therefore, 
will waste their second vote, though a very little 
accommodation and tactfulness would have averted so 
absurd a state of things. All that was really wanted 
was leave from headquarters to make local arrange- 
ments when it was clearly to the interests of Labour 
that they should be made and when no sacrifice of 
principle was involved. That leave has not been given, 
and no doubt there were difficulties in the way. But 
it is clear that the inability to bring about local accom- 
modations is more likely to hurt Labour candidates 
than Liberals. The danger therefore is that we shall 
not see the new Labour Party at its proper strength in 
the coming Parliament, or rather we shall only see it 
successful in places where a very advanced, very 
enthusiastic, and very well organised candidature is 
‘*in being.” I think that is a disappointing prospect . 
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As to the adoption by the Conference of a ‘‘ whole 
hog ” Socialist resolution, which brings the movement 
into line with the Social Democratic Federation, that is 
a matter of internal tactics. I know these resolutions 
of old. They are wonderfully stimulating. They are 
also, like other stimulants, a little unsatisfying. Com- 
plete socialisation of the means of production and 
exchange! Yes; that is a great change from the 
present state of things. How many people understand 
it or realise it? And while these straight high walls 
of abstract doctrine are being built up—and they have 
been a-building for thirty years—we are just coming 
to the end of ten years of Tory government of the 
most reactionary type. Supposing that instead of 
this not very abstruse idealism—which may weaken 
the movement on its trade unionist side — the 
Conference had bent all its energies to saying that in 
certain definite, specified points the Labour Party would 
insist that the new Liberal Government should give it 
satisfaction? Would the political effect of such an 
attitude have been less significant? I think not, for I 
confess I have in my mind the example of the Bloc and 
of the political power which for nearly six years has 
been exercised in France by a party consisting of four 
groups, acting by means of a common delegation. 
Undoubtedly the most powerful of these groups have 
been the two combinations which form the Left Wing of 
the Bloc, the Radical-Socialists and the Socialists. How- 
ever, this is not the attitude of the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee, which seems to be influenced by the 
Irish rather than by the French analogy. 


* * * * * 


I find the admirers of Mr. Balfour’s strategy loud 
in praises of the cleverness of his Manchester speeches, 
and it is interesting to find those praises echoed by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood—c/arum et venerabile nomen 

in the columns of the newspaper he helped to make 
famous. The point of these eulogies seems to be that 
Mr. Balfour, while not in principle disagreeing with 
Mr. Chamberlain, is so manipulating the Tory plans 
that the chance of Mr. Chamberlain ever seeing his 
policy through is very remote. According to Mr. 
Walter Long, who last year was accounted a Chamber- 
lainite Minister, it is a quarter of a century ahead. 
Those who consult life insurance tables can see for 
themselves what Mr. Chamberlain’s personal share in 
this deferred apocalypse of Protection is likely to 
be. To plain people it may seem not a little 
dishonest for a Minister to play with a 
great public issue for his own convenience and that of 
his party, and not a little dangerous too, if both Free 
Traders and Protectionists are in earnest. For now 
both of them have, on this theory, a serious quarrel 
with him. He has given away Free Trade, but he 
means only to dangle the Protectionist theory indefi- 
nitely before the electorate and not by any means to 
let it interfere with the normal course of politics. 
People who believe that such a situation can last will 
believe anything. Even a temporary acquiescence in it 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s part could only be taken as a sign 
of a most unusual and fatal failure of confidence, a 
want of ordinary toughness and manliness in the 
pursuit of the last mastering purpose of his career. 
The dilemma for him is obvious. If he rejects the 
terms tendered him at Edinburgh and Manchester 
he must force an appeal to the country, and Lord 


Tweedmouth’s prophecy of an election next month 
of which I hear more than one direct confirmation—will 
be realised. If he acceptsthem, we need concern our- 
selves no more about the Protectionist movement. It 
is dead. Every recent visitor to the self-governing 
colonies has brought back tidings of their complete 
indifference to preferences, and their Ministers will he 
far too shrewd to raise an issue with the home people 
so unpopular that the head of one English party 
manceuvres to keep it out of the way while the leaders 
of the other refuse even to look at it. 
a * * * * 


Tory and Anglo-Indian irritation with Mr. Brod- 
rick over the publication of the Tibetan Blue Book is 
natural enough, though it is surprising to find an 
echo of it in Liberal newspapers. Surely Mr. Brod- 
rick’s reason for publishing the story of Lord Curzon’s 
and Sir Frank Younghusband’s recalcitrance is tolerably 
obvious. Something of Mr. Brodrick’s not over-adroit 
handling of personal! difficulties may appear in it, but 
the political reason is weighty. Lord Lansdowne had 
given specific pledges to Russia that there should not 
be a Protectorate or a British control of the internal 
affairs of Tibet. 1 doubt whether, as the terms nego- 
tiated by our political officer stand, this pledge has been 
observed. All kinds of ways of interference are set up. 
But Mr. Brodrick can at least show through the Blue 
Book that he did his best to keep faith, and that if he 
was thwarted it was through Lord Curzon’s and 
Sir Frank Youghusband’s repeated attempts to 
force their own views of the expedition and to carry 
them to the point of absolute evasion and disobedience 
to precise orders. Certainly the position is undignified 
enough, for it appears that no form of treaty was 
really concluded at all, the Tibetans keeping up a kind 
of passive resistance to our absurd negotiations and 
the Dalai Lama not appearing or signing the agree- 
ment. The expedition should have been stopped at the 
outset. But at least the Indian Secretary did his best 
to deprive Russia of the power of saying with truth, 
‘**You made a black and white pledge to me; you 
have absolutely broken it.” And yet this is the position 
in which Lord Curzon was quite content to leave the 
Home Government. But really I do not see why 
Liberals should complain of Tory Ministers for pre- 
senting them with so useful an object-lesson in the 
perils of Imperialism. 

* * * « * 

It is, I believe, quite true that there is to be a 
mention of Redistribution in the King’s Speech. That, 
apparently, is all that we are to hear of the matter. 
Such is Mr. Balfour’s conception of Parliamentary 
strategy. 

* * * * * 

Poor Mr. Chamberlain! Barely a spark of the 
old fire now kindles his speech, and I fully expect 
to hear of the Gainsborough deliverance, as of 
nearly all his earlier efforts during this cam- 
paign, the story of restless and tired audiences 
and failing voice and animation. It is now clear 
that Mr. Chamberlain, unlike Gladstone, began his 
crusading too late. Be it want of moral force or of 
physical energy, or the fact that a futile and uninspir- 
ing purpose holds him in place of a noble and fruitful 
one, it is certain that the Protectionist leader 
lacks the qualities of popular leadership prophesied 
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for him by men who watched his triumphs in th 
House of Commons—a House of a slighter, more de- 
cadent type than the House that Gladstone and 
Palmerston swayed. But the Gainsborough speech 
has its importance, for though Mr. Chamberlain said 
nothing on Mr. Balfour’s renewed sketch of the 
official plan of campaign for Protection, Sir George 
Doughty, who was on Mr. Chamberlain's platform, 
did. The special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian tells us that Sir George spoke as follows 
after the Chamberlain oration: ‘ I believe Mr. Cham- 
berlain agrees with me that if the General Election 
came within the next six weeks it would be so much 
the better in the end for the Unionist Party and for 
tariff reform.” The correspondent adds that Sir 
George ‘‘ turned an inquiring look to the guest of the 
evening, and Mr. Chamberlain nodded his head affirma- 
tively.’ We shall see what this Olympian nod brings 


forth. 
* * * * 


It is a mistake to suppose that strained relations 
between the Board of Education and the authorities 
administering the new Education Act are confined to 
Wales. A notable example of difficulty has just arisen in 
the Isle of Wight, where an authority which is both able 
and vigilant is on the point of being declared in 
default. A local clergyman built a mission church, 
fitted it with an altar, and then proposed to use it as a 
school. He obtained the leave of the Department, but 
the authority, examining his claim that forty-six 
children wanted school places, declared that a score of 
these foldless lambs were infants in arms and over 
thirty were under three years of age, while the existing 
school accommodation was ample and convenient. So 
they declined to take up the school, and after a long 
struggle have faced the Department with an absolute 
refusal to give way, backed by a powerful statement 
of their case. It may be useful to watch its develop- 
ments. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOW LABOURERS MIGHT GET LAND AND INDE- 
PENDENCE THROUGH PARISH COUNCILS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
S1r,—Nothing that Mr. Gladstone’s last Government 


did was so good for the labourer as the Parish Councils’ 


Act, 1894. By its means the working man is able to get 
n allotment, by compulsory order if necessary, of one 
acre of arable land or three acres of pasture, and thus to 
realise my proposal in 1885 for the extension by public 
bodies, by compulsion if necessary, of the three acres and 
a cow allotment system of the late good Lord Tollemache 
n Cheshire. Things have moved on a good deal since 
those days, I'm glad to say, and under the Parish Councils 
Act it is possible for the council to hire land by voluntary 
arrangement suitable for small holdings, and to relet at 
flr rents to working people, to their great gain in comfort 
nd happiness. 

Unfortunately this has not been done by many parish 
councils, probably from the difficulty of finding owners 
who would let land to a parish council; but at Belbrough- 
ton, in Worcestershire, under the leadership of the rector, 
the Rev. J. H. Eld, a start was made in 1895 by hiring 
eighteen acres at a rent of £49 10s. yearly, which were 
relet to thirty tenants at a rent of £54 13s. In 1806, find- 
ing the demand for land increased, the council hired fifteen 
acres more for £24 yearly and relet them to twenty-one 
tenants at £32 13s. 4d: per year. In 1897 the cry for more 
land induced the parish council to hire two nice farms of 
109 acres at {140 yearly, which were relet to forty-three 
tenants at {213 per year, and in 1903 thirty-four acres 
more were hired at a rental of £48 per year and relet to 
twenty tenants at £58 8s. per year. 

It will be seen that in eight years this patriotic and 
enlightened parish council has hired 176 acres at {261 per 


year and relet the land to 114 tenants paying £357 pe! 
year. As I was told recently by Mr. Gill, chairman of the 
parish council, the rents are all paid, the people are 
“rolling in comfort,” and much more land could be let, 
whilst the parish council has a good balance in hand with 
which to improve and put into good order the next farm 
they can hire. And “hereby hangs a tale.” The previous 
occupier of the last farm hired by the parish council was 
two years behind with the rent, and the land was in a 
disgraceful condition. Twenty men have taken it in hand 
after the parish council had put the fences, &c., straight, 
paid a quarter’s rent in advance, and it has been profitably 
cropped with market produce. The first farm the parish 
council hired, it paid a quarter’s rent in advance. 

Belbroughton is fourteen miles from Birmingham, and 
the people have scores of carts and horses or ponies, where 
on the same land there used not to be a dozen. The crops 
most grown are strawberries, rhubarb, grass, and vege- 
tables. 

Of course, the children are better fed and clothed, 
and their parents can go through the winter without suffer- 
ing from cold or hunger as they used to in old days, when 
they were chiefly nail makers and could not hire any 
land. Only two or three tenants have had to give up for 
not observing their agreement. The wages in the district 
have increased from 12s. and 14s. per week to 18s. or 20s. 
in consequence of increased demand, and in every respect 
the condition of the people and their families is greatly 
improved. 

What can be done in one place with such great advan- 
tage could be done in hundreds and thousands of others, 
but the labourers will never get their right to the land 
acknowledged except by means of compulsory powers if 
voluntary means fail. This is what settled the cry for 
allotments, and we must now go a step further on the road 
which has proved so good a one and give parish councils 
the right to appeal to the county council for compulsory 
power to hire land for small holdings. In fact, to give the 
labourer a chance everywhere to raise himself and his 
family into reasonable comfort and happiness. No one 
need be frightened, for it will be found, as in the case of 
allotments, that when there is a possibility of a compulsory 
order plenty of land will be available. Landlords are often 
quite willing to let land, but their larger tenants object. 
Further than this, the parish councils must be given com- 
pulsory powers to hire land on long leases for building 
subject to the control of the county council, and relet the 
land for working-men's houses. Multitudes of people are 
driven out of the country because there are no houses for 
them to live in, and the public has a right to make provi- 
sion for homes which are badly wanted, and which the 
inability or indifference or the selfishness of landowners 
prevent being erected. 

All these things can be done without real wrong or 
harm to anyone. It is simply that the powers exercised 
for the public good in the way of making roads, bridges, 
railways, docks, &c., have to be enlarged so as to include 
the homes of the people, without whom nothing in the 
country would have any value. 

The Allotments and Small Holdings Association twenty 
years ago urged the need for compulsory powers for the 
provision of allotments, and has had the satisfaction of 
seeing this embodied in legislation, to the great advantage 
of the community, and we now contend that the time has 
come for another step forward on the same lines which have 
already been proved so good, and urge on the voters to 
require from Parliamentary candidates, as a condition of 
giving them their votes, the promise to support legislation 
which will include the following reforms. If these are 
adopted the example of Belbroughton and a few other 
places may be followed by thousands of people, to the un- 
speakable gain of our fellow-countrymen and women and 
their children, and the removal of the disgrace from our 
country of forsaken and derelict land and overcrowded 
slums in the towns. 

Reforms urged by the Allotments and Small Holdings 
Association are: (1) The powers of parish councils to be en- 
larged so as to include the compulsory hiring of land for 
small holdings, on the same terms that they now acquire 
allotments. (2) Parish councils to be invested with powers 
for compulsorily acquiring land to relet on long leases 
for building, subject to the sanction of the county council. 
(3) The power now possessed by the Local Government 
Board of interfering with the action of county councils to 
be abolished as respects the compulsory purchase of land, 
whether required for allotments and small holdings or for 
building purposes, as previously proposed.—Yours, etc., 

FREDERIC IMPFY. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A NEW ADITICE TO CRITICS. 


"THE learning which has made this /7story of 
Criticism™ possible and the energy shown in 
its accomplishment give the author a unique place 
among the literary craftsmen of to-day. We have 
grown so fastidious, perhaps so lazy, in everything 
except six-shilling fiction that we are ready to suspect 
a writer who prepares a critical encyclopedia single- 
handed and in the short space of seven years. We 
feel that the habit of expansive erudition has passed 
away with the Mignes and Muratoris. If a scheme be 
ambitious we ‘‘collaborate.” Even then we try to 
escape the deadly sin of long sets by the blessed in- 
vention of India paper; for in this way literature is 
made modest. In those rarer cases when an author 
defies modern fashion we take our revenge by 
hinting that he is a ‘‘syndicate.” Were it only to 
discredit the priggish aversion to hard work, unassisted 
and unbroken, books like the //istory of Criticism 
must command our respect. Let us be thankful for 
the muscle, as well as the nerve, of such undertakings. 
That the sheer momentum of this book would 
disturb some of the more leisurely critics, not all of the 
microscopic sort, was inevitable. It is open to anyone 
to dispute over Boileau, or Wordsworth, or Taine, as 
Professor Saintsbury would be the first to allow. In 
less comprehensive works than this it is hard not to 
touch the quick somewhere. But criticism is not alert, 
if it does not see that it is this very comprehensiveness 
—we may say the sheer bulk—which is one of the great 
lessons of this book. The academic critic who has 
not lost his perspective must feel that there is a posi- 
tive gain to his own purposes in this proclamation to the 
general that criticism has a history, that it may stand 
with other literary ‘‘ kinds,” that it is something more 
than the parasite of genius. The idea is not new, but 
to Mr. Saintsbury is the credit of first showing to 
English readers that what is too often despised as the 
niceties of rhetoric or mere chatter upon pet poets has 
absolute place and individual honour in the polity of 
letters. 

The vastness of the subject has helped some to 
another objection, that the author has neglected the 
vesthetic problems which lie at the root of critical 
practice. It is difficult, especially for a pioneer, to 
please everybody ; yet the author has shown, if only 
by the range of this closely-packed chronicle, that 
there is sufficient virgin soil for his energies, without 
disturbing the pastures to which Mr. Bosanquet and 
Dr. Sandys have laid claim. An historian has the 
privilege of defining his own task; and there are dif- 
ferent ways of writing history. Perhaps we are not 
quite ready for our Philosophy of Taste or the history 
thereof; at least, we shall not be ready till we have 
mastered the multitudinous facts, their setting and 
connexion, as now disclosed for the first time. The 
objection has a critical interest of its own. It is not 
English: it might be German, or the effect of German 
influence. We are reminded of an ingenious explana- 
tion of the esthetic tendency of German criticism in 
the eighteenth century, that it was the outcome of the 
fact that there was then nothing to go back upon, 
no tradition of literature from which the inves- 
tigator could extract the data for his synthesis. 
Such criticism had therefore to start from the 
other side, generally—almost of necessity — with 
strong prejudices; and the chances were that when 
facts were available, especially through the extended 
study of foreign literatures, they were distorted to serve 





* A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND LITERARY TASTE IN 
Europe. By George Saintsbury. Vol. III.: “Modern Criti- 
cism.” London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1904. 20s. net, 


the master-theory. English criticism, on the other 
hand, has never lacked literary experience. Perhaps 
she has cared too little for philosophy and has not 
escaped inconsistency and cheapness. But it is her 
way, just as English jurisprudence is not the philo- 
sophical code of Rome. It is no blame to an English 
man to choose his English way, which, after all, may 
not be the worst way of reaching the secret on which 
both philosopher and historian have set their hearts. 
Johnson’s aphorism on the right judging of an author 
is not less true of a period, or of a subject such as 
criticism. 

Much of this third volume on the critical docu- 
ments of the nineteenth century is beyond the compe- 
tence of a causerie, but there is more than enough to 
be recommended for general attention. It is one 0° 
the penalties of Mr. Saintsbury’s abundance that even 
his serious critics take him in fragments, and in 
disputing over their own selections do injustice to 
his larger purpose. There are so many inns on this 
long journey from Aristotle to Arnold, with promise 
of good fare and of argument to boot, that it is not 
surprising that some know only a few bits of the 
road, or are content to make picnic in the footnotes. 
There are, however, two sections of wider appeal 
which Crites Junior may profitably consider. One 
is an excursus on ‘ Periodical Criticism”; the other 
is a tract for the times, entitled ‘‘ The Present State of 
Ciiticism.” These are really anticipations of matter 
which the author hints he is prepared to give in further 
volumes. Indeed, he deliberately offers the first as a 
‘* sample” of his fourth. 

The former section is concerned with the changes 
from the rigid dzbliothecae of the seventeenth century to 
the present-day varieties, which, if freer in spirit than 
the earlier forms or the intermediate ‘‘ Reviews,” have 
shackles of their own. The process has brought an 
improvement in status. It is not only possible to 
find the literary energies of men like Sainte-Beuve and 
Arnold directed through this channel, but highly im prob- 
able that we should have had the best work of these had 
such an outlet been denied. It is anice question, perhaps 
not worth reflection, whether the workman has given 
cunning to the old instrument, or whether the instru- 
ment has taught the workman. We may agree that 
the general craftsmanship is better, that greater 
opportunities and higher rewards have brought good 
men to the service. But new dangers have arisen, 
which may well make others than the cynics despair of 
both the theory and practice of literary criticism. ‘The 
prospect of cakes and ale instead of the /enuzs avena of 
old Grub Street has removed “the not very severe 
requisitions of competence” and has increased the 
number, not of critics only, but of those ‘‘ who would 
undertake to criticise.” We do not speak of log-rolling 
and axe-grinding. These things have never done much 
harm, and they are somewhat discredited. It is not 
a question of honesty with the more ambitious critics ; 
but it is certainly one of experience, and of experience 
which does not necessarily come by long years of 
book-tasting. ‘‘It has never perhaps been quite 
sufficiently comprehended,” says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘‘ by 
what may be called the laity, that though, in a sense, 
Blake was perfectly right in saying that every manis a 
judge of art who is not connoisseured out of his 
senses, yet it does not quite follow that every 
man, without training and without reading, is qualified 
to deliver judgment from the actual bench on so com- 
plicated and treacherous a work of art as a book,” 
Most of us know the ‘‘ superior person,” and allof us 
have met the ‘‘slasher.” Only their victims believe 
that they are consumed—the one by pride, the other 
by hate. It is more kindly to allow them all the 
Christian virtues, and to say that their mistakes come 
from ignorance and panic. They cannot take the 
bearing of a new work, and they are not certain of 
their own ; hence the frequency of Dogger Bank inci- 
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dents in moderncriticism. The disease is well known, 
and has been named ‘‘ Kainophobia,” or ‘‘ the horror 
and misunderstanding of the unaccustomed.” The 
older reviewing had z/s misunderstandings ; but in its 
‘¢ This will never do”’ there was some manliness. It 
knew why it disapproved, and the expression of that 
disapproval was in the circumstances just, whatever 
posterity may say of its wrongheadedness. We cannot 
condemn Jeffrey’s attack on the daffodils for the like 
errors, or degree of insufficiency, which weaken the 
judgments of some of his successors in the Areopagus. 
There is no question of contempt or pity. 

We do not mean that the Temple of Criticism has 
become a place of mourning. It is easy to see with 
Professor Saintsbury that the overthrow of the neo- 
classic habit has brought some things for which we 
may well be thankful. We have lost, as he shows, 
the '‘ reproach of injustice” and ‘‘ the reproach of dul- 
ness.” There is at least the a¢temp/ to judge a work 
on its merits ; there is greater interest in literary pro- 
duction, and greater vivacity in dealing withit. More 
books, more critics: so many things said, and so 
much said about them, that the old class-distinction 
between author and censor is nigh forgotten. This 
vogue of literature is not in itself a bad thing; but 
that it may be truly a good thing in its immediate and 
future effects it must prove its sufficiency as well as 
its amiability. It is just here that the discipline and 
competence of modern criticism fails, and must fail. 
Both the conditions of work and the character of the 
workmen make this inevitable. In the multitude of 
judges and in the rush of opinion there is small chance 
of our having a true perspective of a writing, old or 
new; and as little, we are tempted to add, when 
we hand over the matter to the specialist, since 
the lack of range, no less than the want of time 
and experience, is the denial ofthe universal and co- 
ordinating power which 1s essential to criticism. For 
the cure of the matter two things are obvious; 
and it is their obviousness which prevents the most 
ardent reformer from being over-sanguine. ‘‘ He must 
read and, as far as possible, read everything—that is 
the first and great commandment,” and, secondly, ‘‘ he 
must constantly compare books, authors, literatures 
indeed, to see in what each differs from each, but 
never in order to dislike one because it is not the 
other.” These are, perhaps, counsels of perfection ; 
yet it is well that they should be stated, if only to 
promote critical modesty. The good people of Little 
Pedlington may be excellent judges of parochial 
matters, and may have—though they sometimes do not 
have—a just ear for the music of their own hedgerows. 
But the world lies beyond ; and it is fair to hint that 
even the village philosopher may not be the best guide 
in his own place. When these good people know the 
map a little better and have survived the shock of find- 
ing that Little Pedlington is not marked upon it, when 
they have gone afield and holidayed a little in foreign 
parts, they will be in a better position to explain 
esthetic habit. Even then they must not be in a 
hurry, for little excursions of this kind may make mere 
critical snobs and globe-trotters. Itis open to question 
whether the majority of these ‘‘ enlarged” persons have 
yet grasped the meaning of the pretty science of Com- 
parative Criticism, or, as it is called in careless phrase, 
Comparative Literature. What passes for such is too 
often but a crude contrast of things which need not 
be contrasted, or the hunting for plagiarisms which are 
not plagiarisms. Some day, sooner or later, criticism 
may become conscious of general principles, and the 
Present-day efforts will be pardoned as useful training 
and experiment. The one thing which is good to know, 
especially by the English critic, is that instinct is not 
everything, that method is much, and that knowledge 
of the process of critical endeavour is not the least 
valuable way to attain that method and to give play 
to that instinct. Professor Saintsbury’s book serves 
the double purpose of demonstrating that criticism 





has a history and, in a not less important way, 
of providing a perspective to those who would carry 
on its traditions. Let us welcome it for these 
things, and avoid the Pedlingtonian way of quarrelling 
over the minor matters of local and personal interest. 
Erudition and vivacity are something ; they may be, 
in the eyes of some, but the lesser virtues of this great 


undertaking. . 
5 G. GREGORY SMITH. 





HENRY VIII. 

Henry VIII. By Edward Hall. With an introduction by 
Charles Whibley. ‘The Lives of the Kings” Series. 
London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. Two vols. 32s. 

Tus is an extract from Hall’s Chronicle of all the matter 

that concerns that Sovereign who, as the schoolboy 

pointed out, was singular among Kings of England in that 
he had more wives than children. This singularity—it is 
only historic in a popular sense, since by Katharine of 

Aragon he had many sons that died—this singularity has 

rendered Henry the most-discussed Englishman of that 

modern world which itself began to exist in the days of the 
much-talked-of, much-married, and much-misrepresented 

Sovereign. We may indeed put it that the change in the 

focus of the world, the sudden kink in the continuity of 

the trend of thought, the sudden uncertainty that upset all 
men’s minds upset Henry himself, so that from a rather 
commonplace Prince Charming, gambling, jousting, hawk- 

ing, masking, and gradually ruining the commerce of a 

small island, he was metamorphosed into a miserable and 

much-harassed head of what to-day we should call a World 

Power. He had been a splendid but rather ruinous 

dilettante ; he gradually became a blind and agonised ele- 

mental force. 

People have ever since discussed him. They have 
discussed him with just little enough knowledge to form a 
clear view, or with so many details in their heads that 
they have not any view at all. It is certain that the more 
one studies the man, the King, and the period, the more 
one becomes unwilling to utter any judgment upon them. 
And he remains the one Englishman with whose life and 
personality the whole of Occidental civilisation is at all 
familiar. 

This King, in fact, has so many sides from which he 
may be viewed that he becomes for any man that dis- 
courses upon him a sort of index of his own qualities and 
interests a Catholic struggling with the bonds of his Old 
Faith sees in the King such another as himself; a poli- 
tician concerned for the balance of the Powers sees that 
Henry is the modern Sovereign who actually invented the 
balance of the Powers. 

In the volumes under notice we are presented with 
two views. Mr. Whibley in his preface extracts from Hall 
a pleasing picture of the Prince Charming of early years 
and laments that, later on, this amiable character became 
an ogre. Obviously, to a delicate mind loving the arts 
as Mr. Whibley’s does, Henry did grow into a veritable 
Bluebeard, who before had loved the arts. Hall, who 
loved pageants, jousts, Cramoisyn velvet, acted allegories, 
filibustering expeditions, superb vaunts, gay music, and 
feats of archery, saw in the King so lavish a provider of 
all these joys that it was hardly necessary for Henry to 
become both a Protestant hero and an impeder of inter- 
national commerce. Hall so loved the jovial King that 
he swallowed even the reactionary Six Articles without 
more than a ghost of a protest. On his last page we may 


read: 

“To tel you of the costlye banquet houses that were built, 

and of the great banquettes, the costly maskes, the liberal 

huntynges, that were shewed to [the Admirall of Fraunce] 
you woulde much marvel and skant beleve. : 


After describing these things, he continues : 


“In this yere was arraigned, condempned, and burned, 
for affirming opinions contrary to the syxe artycles, foure 
persones, that is to saye, Anne Askew Gentlewoman, Jhon 
Lascelles a Gentleman, Nicholas Otterden Prieste, and Jhon 
Adlam a Taylor; all these were burned in Smithfelde the 
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xvi. day of July; and because the whole processe of their 

matter is by dyvers wryters set forth, therefore I passe it 

Over. 
And the immediately ensuing paragraph commences: 
“Now approached to thys noble Kyng that whych is by 
God decreed and appointed.” So that, Bluebeard or 
noble Kyng, he went down, as it were, his banners flying, 
and his drums beating, keeping up the rather miserable 
game to the last. 

Hall, in fact, has none of the historic sense. He is 
a minute chronicler ; one may go to him to find entertain- 
ment, praise of filibusters, fine epithets to apply to a King. 
One will be certain to find them. He undoubtedly chose 
the better part, for it would have needed a man who was 
more than a man to get outside that wonderful age. We 
still wait for the something rather more than a man who 
will say the illuminating word. Henry, of course, was a 
gigantic opportunist. He had to do things in an age 
when all codes of ethics had been tumbled up into a con- 
fusion of puzzle-bricks. Where he could make his actions 
fit in with his moral ideas he did so; where he could not 
he must needs act, and then keep up his failing courage 
by declaring his actions the model of morality. I think 
the dispassionate observer must regard him simply with 
pity; he had such very bad days, he was so driven back 
by the nature of things from all that he really loved. You 
cannot justify him any more than you can justify a whirl- 
wind. 

But Hall, if he does not present any philosophic pic- 
ture of his age, throws at least any number of sidelights. 
You may observe how powerless a King Henry was at the 
beginning of his reign; the mob burst in upon his early 
revels and “stryped hym into his hosen and doublet, and 
all his compaignons in likewise. Sir Thomas Knevatt stode 
on a stage, and for all his defence he lost his apparell. 
the ladies lIykewise were spoyled.”. And all Henry 
could do was to turn his losses to laughing and game. 
Similarly the London apprentices could practically para- 
lvse the King sitting in his judgment seat. He had no 
army, he had no police, and when, in early years, he tried 
to set up a bodyguard, he had to put it down because it 
proved too expensive. He was practically King of the 
Home Counties only, and, surrounded by great nobles, he 
was hardly even primus inter pares. He and his Ministers 
changed al) this very wonderfully. Before we can well 
judge of the morality we must judge the Renaissance itself, 
that singular revolution of human thought that along with 
so much that is shoddy has given us so much that is good, 
and that along with the great mental liberty that it brought 
swept away so much that was noble in the times before it. 
The Renaissance was, in essentials, a non-ethical revival ; 
it swept before it Henry, a muddled ethicist. It is still 
sweeping us before it in its results, just as the results of 
Henry's actions still react upon us and bias our judg- 
ments. 

But, if we cannot yet form judgments, the good Hall 
can entertain us, and it would be as foolish to neglect to 
get enjoyment from him as it would be to expect from him 
historic enlightenment. What, after all, most stands out 
from his pages is the fact that. for those who had the 
chance of enjoyment England really was a very merry 
country. His particular “ rendering of life” makes it seem 
that it was masking, masking, masking all day long. There 
were also gay rebellions, gay wars, and gay May days. 
The common sort probably got a good deal of entertain- 
ment, too, from the royal revels; the Court was very much 
nearer to the people than it has ever since been, and if the 
impression that we get from Hall be the one we choose to 
believe, any poor man might see on any day in the city 
of London— 

*“Diana’s Knightes . . . ready armed, their Basses 
and Bardes of their Horses, Grene Sattyn, embroidered 
with freshe devises of Bramble branches, of fine Golde 
curiously wrought, powdered over all. And after them a 
grete nombre of Hornes blowen by men apparelled in Grene 
Clothe, with Cappes and Hosen of lyke suite, as Forsters or 
Kepers, and a Pagente made lyke a Parke, paled with 
pales of White and Grene, wherein were certain Fallowe 
Deere, and in the same Parke curious Trees made by 





Crafte, with Busshes, Fernes, and other thynges in lyke. 
wyse wroughte, goodlye to beholde.” 5 
—and all this only a hundredth part of one day’s entertain- 
ment. So that, no doubt, life was sweet for the dwellers 
in the land of Hall’s portrayal, and his description of 

forays in the marches of Calais are a joy to read. 

His Chronicle was burned by the orders of Mary 
in 1555, and, reprinted by his loving disciple Grafton, it js 
here reprinted, very finely, in so far as it concerned itself 
with Henry VIII. It is a book excellently worth “ reading 
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DE VIVIS NIL NISI OPTIMUM. 
THEODORE WatTTs-DUNTON: Poet, Novelist, Critic. By James 
Douglas. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
Nowapays a biographer does not wait till a man _ jis 
dead to tell the story of his life and to determine his 
place among his contemporaries. Every year lives of 
celebrities in the heyday of their activity and notoriety 
are put upon the market, comparing them with the te- 
membered dead and promising them a similar immor- 

tality. 

In the case of prominent politicians such biographies 
are perhaps excusable. Everyone feels them to be a 
subsidiary part of the business of propaganda. It helps 
on, in an ancillary way, the proposals they may happen 
to be pushing; that the public should learn indirectly, 
overhear as it were, that Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, 
is an excellent husband and friend, or that Lord Rosebery 
is really a more remarkable man than he appears to be. 
Any public man may be excused, in the present age, for 
feeling that the measure of his success is not yet full if 
he has not a copy of his own biography on his shelves: 
but a literary man ought to be able to do without such 
stimulants to his self-confidence. Still, there seems to 
be a general feeling afloat that there is a waste of a great 
deal of harmless pleasure in denying any man the chance 
of reading his own obituary notices; such reading usually 
contains some of the most gratifying things a man is 
likely to hear said of himself and his work; and pub- 
lishers have discovered that such eulogies, seasoned with 
a little personal gossip, are not unlikely to sell; so no man 
of sufficient notoriety, or of sufficiently tantalising obscv- 
rity, to rouse a little popular curiosity need miss the 
gratification of seeing his remains embalmed in the spices 
of friendly flattery and lodged (temporarily) in some 
conspicuous niche in the niche of fame. 

Mr. James Douglas has ordered Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
tomb, and a most imposing and gorgeous monument it is. 
Mr. Watts-Dunton would be inhuman if he did not feel 
some gratification with these four hundred and fifty pages 
of unmitigated admiration before him, and very vain if 
he did not feel, as well, some misgivings when he remem- 
bers the many eyes which will read them, unbiassed by 
personal sympathy or by a peculiarly intimate apprecia- 
tion of his work. It is not difficult to characterise this 
biography. It is a puff. It is doubtless an honest puff; 
that is to say, there is no reason for thinking that the 
enthusiastic praise and the many and monotonous testi- 
monies to Mr. Watts-Dunton’s genius for friendship and 
for literature are not published in good faith, without 4 
side-long desire to please him or to persuade the public 
to accept an estimate of him which is not genuinely the 
author’s own; but the book is so extravagantly uncritical 
that it has most affinity to those undesirable publications. 

The most interesting reading in the whole volume lies 
in the long extracts from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s critical 
essays, some of which are so good that the reader echoes 
the regrets of the many prominent literary men quoted by 
Mr. Douglas, that none of them have been republished. 

A great many poems are scattered through the book, 
generally accompanied by testimonials, conversational or 
epistolary, or by such remarks as “some consider this hog 
be the finest poem Mr. Watts-Dunton has ever written"; 
so that at last the reader gets the impression that there 1s 
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hardly one of his poems which is not the particular favou- 
rite of an important section of his readers. 

To show how high Mr. Watts-Dunton stood in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, all the sonnets and dedications 
which have been written to him are reprinted in full, as 
well as the poems he in his turn has written to them 
when they died or on their seventieth birthdays. These 
poems, being read in rapid succession, leave a false im- 
pression that great writers do more of this sort of thing 
than the reserve of sensible men usually sanctions. 

The claims made for Mr. Watts-Dunton by his bio- 
grapher are as follows: That he has written one of the 
finest novels in the world (Aylwin), that he has created 
one of the most original comic figures in literature (Mrs. 
Gudgeon in Aylwin), that his poetry is equal to the 
poetry of his great contemporaries, that his critical writ- 
ings form the profoundest and most coherent body of 
criticism in the English language, that the generalisation 
implied in the phrase “ The renaissance of wonder” is 
the most important generalisation of the century, and that 
he is the herald of the religion of the future which no 
scepticism shall shake. 

Although it is proverbially difficult for a man to 
judge the comparative value of his own work, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton is a sound and imaginative critic, and it is im- 
possible that he should think this a true estimate of his 
work. Could not he have prevented a friend writing 
about him in this way? It appears he has made some 
efforts to temper the wind of adulation to his shorn 
privacy. His biographer tells us he has protested that 
there shall be no descanting on his personal appearance or 
on his relations to Swinburne ; but his letter to his bio- 
grapher, printed in the introduction, in which he says 
he winces at the idea of undue prominence being given 
to himself, is not the kind of letter to restrain such a 
writer as Mr. Douglas, who, as might be expected, promptly 
prints it as another example of the modesty which has 
stood between Mr. Watts-Dunton and a general re- 
cognition of the above claims. Charles Lamb once said 
you should be modest for a modest man. The author 
of this biography does not seem to have been troubled 
by the sensibilities which lie behind that phrase, nor to 
have taken any estimate of the weight which the public 


would give to his praises. D. MacCarthy. 





FICTION. 


Tue Weans oF Rowatitan. By Kathleen Fitzpatrick. 
London: Methuen and Co. 1904. 6s. 

Divorce. By Paul Bourget. Translated by E. L. Charlwood. 
London: Nutt. 1904. 6s. ; 
Turee Dukes. By G. Ystridde. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

1904. 6s. 


A DELIGHTFUL book is The Weans of Rowallan, by Kath- 
leen Fitzpatrick. Indeed, we think it is one of the best books 
about children published since the days of Mrs. Ewing. 
The children it depicts, Patsy, Fly, Mick, Jane, and Honey- 
bird, are both children of wrath and children of grace, 
though their Irish deeds and misdoings, their language, 
mother wit, and their quaint family impiety will perhaps 
appeal more to their Irish cousins than to people as stiff 
and correct as the unforunate English aunt who went back 
from Rowallan quicker than she came. The one defect of 
Miss Fitzpatrick’s work is that there is not enough of it. 
Honeybird, the youngest of the five children, is a tan- 
talising and delicious creature, whose family adventures 
are far too scrappy to satisfy her audience. We quote a 
characteristic passage from the book to show our readers 
the extremely unconventional atmosphere that surrounds 
these naughty Irish children. Fly has just killed a big 
yellow cat in the garden by dropping a stone on its head, 
when her godmother, whom she meets for the first time, 
is announced: 


“On the way through the garden she met Honeybird 
coming to find her. 

“** She's come,’ said Honeybird, ‘ina wee donkey carriage 
an’ a furry cloak ; but I’m feared she’s got nuthin’ with her, 
cause I walked all round her to see,’ 


“Fly held up the cat. ‘I’ve just kilt it with wan blow of 
a stone,’ she said. 

_“* Well done you,’ said Honeybird joyously. ‘Bad auld 
divil,’ addressing the dead cat,‘ what for did ye eat the 
neck outo’ Andy’s rabbits?’ Then her tone changed. 
‘Give him to me, Fly, to play feeneral with. Sure you’ve 
got a godmother, Jn I’ve got nuthin’ at all.’ Fly had not 
the heart to refuse. 


“Miss Black got upto go. . . ‘And don’t forget the rabbit 
for Phoebus,’ she said. 

** [Pll hould ye I'll not forget,’ said Fly. ‘We've been 
having bad luck this wee while back with the rabbits. Some 
ould cat’s been oy them on us. But just a minute 
before you came I| kilt the ould baste.’ Fly loooked for 
applause, but her godmother’s attention had wandered 
again. 

“*How very Rinanant, she said. Then suddenly she 
looked at Fly. ‘ What did you say, dear child? ” 

“*] said I kilt an ould thief of a cat,’ said Fly proudly. 
Her godmother grasped her by the arm. ‘Killed a ——’ 
Her voice was almost a scream. ‘ Merciful heavens, what do 
you mean ?’ Fly was frightened. Her godmother seemed 
to have changed into another person. She looked at Fly 
with burning eyes. ‘Wicked, wicked, cruel child!’ 

P *¢T couldn't help it,’ Fly stammered. ‘I done it by acci- 

emt.” 5 5 

‘“** What was it like ?’” demanded her godmother. ‘ The 
nastiest luking baste I iver set eyes on,’ said Fly earnestly. 

“ «Tf it had been Phcebus I think I should have killed you,’ 
said Miss Black. Fly looked at her in a bewildered way. 
‘You are quite sure it wasn’t Phoebus—not my darlin 
cat ?’ said her godmother sternly. A horrid fear seize 
Fly. Phoebus was not a boy, he was a cat—surely, surely, 
not that yellow cat—such a thing would be too terrible. 

‘“** Was it a large, dignified creature with yellow fur?’ her 
godmother questioned. ‘ It was not,’ Fly said emphatically. 
‘It was a wee, scraggy cat, black all over, with a white spot 
on its tail.’ ‘ Thank God for it,’ said Miss Black, if it had 
been Phoebus, I should have died” .. . When they 
came halfway down the path the garden gate opened, and 
Honeybird came through, wheeling a barrow. She had 
Lull’s old crape bonnet on herhead. Fly had a moment of 
sickening fright. ‘I’m coming home from a_feeneral,’ 
Honeybird called out cheerfully. ‘I’ve just been buryin’ 
my ould husband, and now I’m a _ widdy woman,’ 
- . + . By this time the sun had set, and the 
arden was full of that strange, luminous twilight 
that comes with frost in the air. . . Suddenly a hand 
gripped Fly. Her godmother pointed with the spiked 
finger of a black kid glove to Honeybird’s garden. It wasa 
bare patch—nothing grew there, for what Honeybird 
planted one day she dug up the next. To-day Honeybird 
oe had made a new bed-centre, and bordered it with 
cockle shelis. Fly’s knees shook under her. In the middle 
of that bed, — up through the newly-turned earth, with 
a ring of cockle-shells sound its neck, was the head of a 
big yellow cat. It was here Honeybird had buried her 
husband—buried him, unfortunately, as she always buried 
— with his head out, in case he felt lonely in the 
ark, . 2 


M. Bourget’s novel, Divorce, translated by E. L. 
Charlwood, is as stilted, wooden, and far removed from 
life as Miss Fitzpatrick’s sketches are spontaneous, fresh, 
and overflowing with life. It is, indeed, amazing that a 
religious and political obsession of Clericalism should to 
all intents and purposes have arnihilated M. Bourget's 
critical and artistic sense. The translator boldly takes the 
bull by the horns, and ingenuously observes in his preface: 


‘“‘The transformation of the somewhat complaisant 
chronicler of smart society into a fervent upholder of the 
traditional morality evolved during the Middle Ages, is in 
itself a striking example of the conflict at present bein 
waged in France. . . » The strong sincerity which 
animates the author has reacted favourably upon his art. 
» . + + Un Divorce takes high, perhaps the highest, 
rank among M. Bourget’s works.” 


But the reverse is the case. The novel, which is uncon- 
vincing considered as a polemical religious pamphlet, is 
beneath contempt as a work of art. None of the characters 
can be said to live. They are, in fact, walking epitomes 
of current dogmas, the dogmas of Catholicism and Cleri- 
calism, Free Thought and Free Love. The Abbé 
Euvrard, the good priest who tells Madame Darras that 
she has sinned because she divorced herself from her 
drunken madman of a husband, and has “ sacrificed society 
to her own happiness” by marrying again, is less uncon- 
vincing than Madame Darras herself, who believes him, or 
than M. Darras, Lucien, and Bertha Planet, the Free- 
thinkers, who hur] dogmatic addresses at one another in the 
style of rival political economists debating furiously in a 
provincial hall of science. We quite agree with the trans- 
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lator’s remark that M. Bourget’s transformation “ is in itself 
a striking example of the reality of the conflict at present 
being waged in France,” and it was, perhaps, worth while 
that Un Divorce should be presented in an English dress as 
an illustration of the blindness that is temporarily clouding 
the clear sense of the French mind. For, to speak bluntly, 
the moral of the situation expounded by Divorce amounts 
to this—a French Agnostic should not marry a Catholic 
unless he is ready to give the family priest power over his 
own children. The good Abbé Euvrard succeeds in secretly 
outwitting the Freethinking M. Darras in the end. That is 
very clear. But M. Bourget is not satisfied. As a good 
Clerical he ends by cursing solemnly the Code Napoléon. 
“ Destructive of family life, subversive of religion, the source 
of anarchy and revolution, this law had promised her 
(Madame Darras) freedom and happiness, and all she 
found, like so many of her sisters, was captivity and 
wretchedness.” We are glad to find, however, that M. 
Bourget’s latest convictions do not prevent him, the censor 
of morals, from wishing to save his countrymen from the 
errors of his own youth. Perhaps he will now denounce, 
and give to the flames, his early writings. 

The difficulty of penetrating into the life of a foreign 
people with whom you have not much in common, although 
you may have watched it attentively, is clearly attested 
between the lines of Mr. Ystridde’s Three Dukes, a novel 
of the domestic life of an upper-class Russian family. In 
some respects the author may be congratulated. The por- 
trait of Maria Alexandrovna, the worldly mother, a frivolous, 
narrow-minded, and tyrannical woman, unhappily scheming 
to find good matches for her daughters, and trembling 
daily before the violent rage and moody ill-humour of her 
eccentric husband, Vladimir Vladimirovich, the rich, ob- 
stinate landowner who capriciously chases away suitor after 
suitor, is very true to life. Equally typical is the character 
sketch of the old aunt, Seraphima Profirovna, whose days 
are spent in endless cigarette smoking and retailing scraps 
of the family genealogy, and the description of the two 
daughters, Marusia and Lydia, is evidently done from 
mature. English people may read the story with interest 
and some profit, but if they ask: Is the whole picture really 
true to Russian life? we must reply that the details are in 
general truthfully observed, but that the atmosphere thrown 
round them is mixed too much with the air of a hard 
and fast mental judgment for us to accept the author's 
valuation. We do not blame Mr. Ystridde, for he has given 
us a very creditable interpretation of Russian life. But 
the fact is the practical energetic English mind, with its 
strong common-sense point of view, makes by no means a 
sympathetic mirror in which the irresolute but broad and 
deep Russian nature can be reflected adequately. We have 
to turn to Russian literature itself to understand the shades 
of feeling without which the analysis is faulty and blurred. 





A Dictionary of Slang and Colloguial English. By 

S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
net.\—This is an abridgment from the elaborate work 
Slang and its Analogues by the same authors. It remains 
a most valuable work, though the abridgment is in some 
cases carried so far as to be tantalising. Thus, under 
Nerve we read, “One of those heroic adventurers who have 
thought proper to distinguish themselves by the titles 
Buck, Biood, and Nerve (1753). 2. Impudence, cheek.” 
This leaves one thirsting to know more about those heroic 
adventurers. There is also very little information conveyed 
about derivations. On the other hand, the terms of pubiic- 
school slang are very fully given, though we notice that the 
Winchester, but not the Eton, use of the word Furk is 
mentioned. Both uses, of course, are derived from furca, 
but furk at Winchester means to expel generally. At Eton 
it has a more restricted sense, and means only to expel the 
ball out of the bully at the wall game in a particular way. 

Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. (Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—This is based upon Cassell’s Cyclopedia, but con- 
tains about 20 per cent. more matter and it is all 
thoroughly revised. The information contained in it is 
of enormous scope and variety, and appears to be ac- 
curate and concisely imparted, though, of course, the 
size and price of the work prevent it from being very ex- 
haustive. The short notice on estoppel, for instance, is 
too much compressed to convey much information to any 
reader without a knowledge of law. In some cases, also, 
the choice of subjects is rather capricious. Thus Giotto 
is noticed but not Giorgione. The botanical notices ap- 
pear to be particularly well done; and in most of the 
notices, which we have taken at random throughout the 
book, the most essential points of information appear to 
be chosen and conveyed. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


RUGBY: 
LOWER SCHOOL OF LAWRENCE SHERRIFFE. 
A HEADMASTER is required for this School after Easter next. 
Applications (with testimonials) should be sent to the Headmaster, Rugby 


School, before February asth. Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Rugby School. 


a4 CHRISTS COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 








Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 
Large Gymnasium. 





H.M.S. “CONWAY.’—-SCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nominations 
to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘‘ Conway,” 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 








SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
In Shrewsbury and London, on the 14th and 15th of March, for two Scholarships 
of £60 a year (one possibly increased to £87), two of £40 a year, and three ot 
£30 a year, all, except the last three, limited to boys not yet members of the 
School and under 14. 
Apply to the Heap Master, Shrewsbury School. 








ARNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Thorough Modern Education. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Painting. 
Special attention to Health and Physical Training. 
Highly Qualified Staff. Large Airy Premises. 


Principals: Miss Gres and Miss HAL. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 


Heap Master: ARNOLD THORNTON, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Fees Moderate and Inclusive. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Pinte : Biss 3. &. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High Schooi, G.P.D.S.Co, Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful diti of lite. The spacteeaeese stands at an elevation of 
800 . Refs.: Miss bf amon of oonen oo — Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; ts of former ils an ers.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD. HASLEMERE, R.S.0O. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF EVERY TERM. 




















Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


For from 8 to 18. Preparatory department with separate playing 
rounds, ‘coms, and classrooms. Specia poapepation for the Medical and 
al Professions. Seventy-five boys have pas: London University Matri- 
culation direct from the School, Fees from guineas per annum. Principal 
Mr. Avex, Mine, B.A. 





EASTBOURNE. 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field, recreation 
room (so ft. long). Prospectus, with views, on application to the Principal, 


HEATH MOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


On the summit of the Heath. For the Public Schools and 
Royal Navy. Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 








INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GiRLs AND 
) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., a2, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
Telegrams; “ Trirorm, Lonpvon.” Telephone No. : 1854 GERRARD. 





MR. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
6, HOLtes STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 1167 Mayfair. Telegrams: ‘‘ Tutoress, London.” 
Parents seeking good SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL HOMES, 


or GOVERNESSES for their children will receive (free of charge) 
prompt and efficient assistance by applying to this Agency, 


Prospectus, References and full particulars will be forwarded 
on application, 











PIERREMONT COLLEGE, BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department. 


Apply for Illustrated Prospectus to— 
L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 





CHRIST COLLEGE, BRECON. 

Pupils received in Three Modern Boarding-Houses. Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Services, Professions, Commerce, Healthy situation. Excellent playing 
fields. Beautiful buildings. Successfulrecord. Valuable Scholarships. Mode 
rate terms.—Address, the Hzap MASTER. 





SOUTHDOWN COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principal—Rev. J. TURNER. 
Pupil» prepared for Commercial and Professional life ; also the Public Schools} 


Great success in Local Exams. Fees mod and e. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, Mo. 139, 
Containing a Special Article entitled 
‘‘SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN CHEMISTS," 


By Dr. M. O. FORSTER, together with an exact Bibliography 
of their Publications and a double plate of their portraits. 


SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


























All enquiries as to Prices of Books inour VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, * Pal! Mau, s.w. 
Buitprine. ) 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 
Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL, 


A. D. WOODHOUSE, Theological Bookseller, 
35, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Is open to purchase entire Libraries or smaller select lots of 
Theology, Standard Text Books on Psychology, Philosophy, 
Logic, Ethics ; Cambridge Bible and Greek Testament, &c., &c., ; 


also Arundel Chromo-lithographs. 
Catalogues and List 0, Wants Free. 


BOOKS, Ancient and, Modern, Bought, Sold and 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 
Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


WINTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


MADEIRA, OR MONT’ ESTORIL. 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUCAL. 









































FIRST-CLASS RETURN FARES £15 to £18, 
BY 
Booth Line Royal Mail Steamers, 


MONT’ ESTORIL TOUR includes ALL EXPENSES AFLOAT and 
ASHORE for about 25 Days. Longer by arrangement. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

By all the rules of the game money ought now to be 
very easy. During the week ending Wednesday the Bank’s 
stock of gold was augmented by £1,108,000, of which 
£834,000 on balance came from abroad, and the reserve 
gained £929,000. It now amounts to nearly twenty-six and 
a half millions, as compared with rather less than twenty- 
four millions last year, so in this respect at least we are 
pretty well off. But the market is not particularly happy. 
When it paid off some loans falling due at the Bank the 
other day, it had to go back in the afternoon and renew 
them, besides creating fresh indebtedness. Meantime call 
money has commanded about 2% per cent. on the average, 
rising at times to 3 per cent., whereas the rate for fine three 
months’ bills has generally been a shade below 2% per 
cent. Of course there have been several rather heavy dis- 
placements of cash or credit to unsettle matters, and 
several of the banks ‘have had to do the usual amount of 
“window dressing,” which always leaves the market some- 
what bare. Moreover, the sweeping in of the income-tax at 
the rate of nearly two millions a week naturally exercises 
a considerable influence, and will continue to do so for the 
next few weeks. The continental demand for gold also is 
as keen as ever, but fortunately it looks as though New 
York will supply most of it, and no undue strain will be put 
on our market so far as can be seen at present. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether money can be really easy while 
revenue collections proceed at the present rate. Last week 
they amounted to over £4,200,000, making nearly 8% 
millions in a fortnight, and the withdrawal of so much 
money from the regular channels must necessarily have an 
adverse effect. 


DULL MARKETS. 

Nothing has happened to lift the Stock markets from 
the lethargic condition into which they sank after the 
Russian tragedy. Naturally there have been sporadic 
splutters of animation in some directions, but all round the 
complaint is of a lack of business. Two small failures were 
announced in connection with the last Settlement, but they 
had no influence on the general position. The Settlement 
in Consols was arranged easily enough, and disclosed a con- 
siderable reduction in the “ bull” account—or what comes 
to the same thing, an increase in the “ bear” position. The 
usual contango rate was 234-3 per cent., but finally 254 per 
cent. was accepted, and this of course helped to strengthen 
the market. Prices of all gilt-edged securities moved for- 
ward for a time, and Water Board stock was particularly 
favoured. Investors, in fact, are showing a decided pre- 
ference for sound 3 per cent. stocks which can be obtained 
below par, and the fancy 2% per cent. articles which had 
such a vogue some years ago have gone quite out of fashion. 
Water stock has the further advantage that there is no 
apprehension about the market being disturbed with new 
issues as is the case with several of the leading Corporation 
stocks, and that is a point which is somewhat apt to be over- 
looked by public borrowers. Certainly the possibility of a 
funding scheme for the Government's floating debt follow- 
ing the receipt of the first instalment of the Transvaal war 
contribution has helped to depress Consols. But although 
there are many strong reasons for desiring the reduction of 
the floating debt to more moderate dimensions, no funding 
scheme is likely to be attempted until the market for 
Government securities is less unfavourable for such an 
operation. 


RAILWAY REPORTS. 

The Home Railway market has been particularly dull 
all the week, and prices have shown an almost uniformly 
downward tendency. South-Eastern Deferred at one time 
fell to 49, as compared with 52 at the last make-up, Great 
Easterns lost 2, and Metropolitans 1%. These are excep- 
tionally heavy declines, but practically the whole list has 
been depressed. The Great Western dividend at the rate 
of 7 per cent. was quite up to expectations, but had no 
appreciable effect, while the North London dividend of only 
5 per cent., against 614 per cent., was a severe disappoint- 
ment. For the whole year the rate is 5% per cent., against 
6% per cent., and it is evident that the competition of tube 
and tram is making serious inroads on what at one time 
seemed the impregnable prosperity of this little line. The 
reports so far issued do not display many changes of im- 
portance as compared with last year. Where gains in net 
revenue are shown they are mostly absorbed by higher 
capital charges. In the case of the South-Western the divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. requires £15,012 more than the same 
rate distribution a year ago, and £15,000 less is placed to 







reserves in order to pay it. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
had a net gain of £45,548, but pre-ordinary charges take 
£24,380 more, and the extra 4 per cent. on the Ordinary 
requires £22,960. This company has wisely appropriated 
over £10,000 more for maintenance, but even now the pro- 
vision in this respect is none too liberal. The Great 
Central manages to pay 3% per cent. (actual) on the Five 
per Cent. 1881 Preference stock, against 1% per cent. 
(actual) last year; but this is mainly due to the fact that 
only six months’ dividend on the 1879 stock has to be pro- 
vided this time, instead of twelve months’, making a dif- 
ference of £25,000. It is satisfactory to see ithis line 
making progress, but there are still over six millions of 
Preference stocks without dividends. 


YANKEES. 

During the fortnight covered by the last two statements 
of the New York associated banks the average loans have 
increased by over ten millions sterling, and the total is 
now at a figure which surpasses all previous records. It is 
an ominous symptom, but so long as gold flows from the 
interior to replace the fairly heavy amounts being shipped 
to Europe, the market will pretend to regard the returns 
as favourable. How little its opinion on some points is 
worth, however, may be judged from the fact that it had 
allowed itself to be persuaded by interested manipulators 
that the Supreme Court would refuse to hear Harriman’s 
appeal in the Northern Securities case. I must confess I 
found statements to that effect incredible, but they raised 
the price of the stock to 158, and it fell to below 152 when 
the contrary decision was announced. The latest yarn is 
about a grand consolidation of the Vanderbilt interests 
under the zgis of the New York Central. Possibly enough 
something of the kind may be attempted; if so, it will give 
President Roosevelt a fine opportunity to display the sin- 
cerity of his anti-trust campaign. It seems to be a fact that he 
is worrying the Beef Trust people a good deal, and they don’t 
like it. Meantime the Steel Trust has published a dazzling 
statement of earnings, and those- who have a fancy for 
fiction in figures may revel in it to their heart’s content. 


MEvux’s BREWERY. 

Investors in this class of security have been greatly 
excited by the announcement that Meux’s Brewery Com- 
pany is unable to pay the dividend on the preference 
shares. The concern is one which issues no accounts, 
and this has directed attention to a glaring defect in the 
Companies Acts upon which financial writers have often 
expatiated. It is unfortunately too true that, even when 
accounts are issued, duly certified by auditors of repute, 
they frequently convey anything but a “true and correct 
view” of the company’s position. Nevertheless they do 
afford a certain check on the doings of directors, and they 
are particularly useful when a business is beginning to 
drift on the rocks. Healthy criticism may save it at that 
stage, but where the policy of concealment is followed the 
directors are naturally apt to keep up appearances as long 
as they can, even at the expense of plunging the company 
into irretrievable difficulties. A few years ago the stability 
of Meux’s Brewery would have been regarded as absolutely 
above suspicion, and its present troubles therefore supply 
an invaluable object-lesson on the necessity for insisting on 
full publicity about the affairs of every public company. 

LOMBARD. 
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